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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Fourteen years after the May Flower anchored by Plymouth 
rock, another vessel, filled with no less distinguished adventurers, 
touched upon the New-England coast, near Boston. In the former 
came John Alden, one of the ancestors of John Quincy Adams; in 
the latter, Henry Adams, with a large family, the first of the name 
that came to this country. 

The Adamses settled at Mount Wollaston, which was, at first, 
annexed to Boston in 1634, for the special benefit of the new colo- 
nists, but afterwards in 1640 it became incorporated as a separate 
town, by the name of Braintree. Henry Adams, junior, was for 
several years town clerk, and the first of the family elected to a 
civil office in America. 

His youngest brother, Joseph, who resided in the same town, 
left ten children. One of them, bearing the paternal name, mar- 
ried the grand-daughter of John Alden, of the Plymouth colony. 
His second son was the father of John Adams, who succeeded 
Washington as President of the United States, and who was the 
father of the distinguished man whose name stands at the head of 
this page. 

John Quincy Adams was, therefore, a descendant in the fifth 
generation of Henry Adams, who was driven by persecution from 
Devonshire, England, in 1634, and among the earliest colonists of 
New-England. On his mother’s side, as above shown, he was a 
descendant of John Alden of the May Flower. 

It would be difficult to conceive of events better suited to pro- 
duce a great man, than conspired in the ancestry, birth and educa- 
tion of the subject of this brief sketch. 

Born in the summer of 1767, at Braintree, Massachusetts, of 
illustrious parents, and of ancestors alike venerable and distin- 
guished for the common pursuit of freedom, at a period when 
liberty and bondage were each struggling for the mastery on the 
soil of New-England, he early imbibed that liberal and patriotic 
spirit, for which he was celebrated in mature age. 

Blessed as he was with a distinguished father, it was his good 
fortune also to enjoy the early instructions of a most accomplished 
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mother. She was not only possessed of refined talents and gene. 
rous dispositions, but added thereto a spirit thoroughly imbued with 
the principles of liberty, and was altogether worthy of being the 
wife of such a husband, or the mother of such a son. 

Such were the benign influences which guarded his childhood. 
He grew up, at home, in the enjoyment of every advantage that 
wealth could bestow, till at the age of eleven, he accompanied. his 
father to France, who had been appointed joint commissioner with 
Franklin arid Lee, tothe French court. He remained there eigh- 
teen months, enjoying, at that early age, the advantages of a 
foreign court, together with the special favor and friendship of 
Doctor Franklin. Though at this time but a mere boy, he pos. 
sessed an observing mind, and profited much by what he saw and 
heard. He returned home with his father in the summer of 1779. 
In November of the same year he again sailed for France with his 
father in the French frigate La Sensible, which, having sprung a 
leak, was obliged to put in to port at Ferrol, in Spain. Thence 
they journeyed by land, and reached Paris in February, 1780. He 
was there put to school for three or four months, and afterwards 
enjoyed the advantages of a public school at Amsterdam, and 
the University of Leyden. During this time he made great pro- 
ficiency in the classics, besides acquiring a good knowledge of 
French and German. 

In the summer of 1781 he went as private secretary of Francis 
Dana, in his mission to the court of the Empress of Russia. After 
remaining there fourteen months, he set out on his return, unat- 
tended, and journeyed through Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg and 
Bremen, to Holland, where he arrived in April, 1783, and was in 
«charge of Mr. Dumas, an agent of the United States, at the Hague, 
till the arrival of his father in July. From this time till the 
spring of 1785, he continued with his father, who was engaged in 
negotiating for his country, chiefly in England, Holland and 
France. On the appointment of his father as minister to the court 
of St. James, be asked permission to return to his native country, 
to enjoy a liberal course of study in Harvard college. He accord- 
ingly returned and entered the Junior class, where he graduated 
in July, 1787, with high reputation. 

His attention was now directed to a course of law. He studied 
with chief justice Parsons, at Newburyport. While there he had 
the honor of preparing an address, to be delivered by Mr. Parsons, 
expressive of the public sentiment, on a visit of General Wash- 
ington to that place. 

Mr. Adams entered upon his professional duties in Boston, 
and meanwhile employed much of his leisure in writing upon 
the great political topics of the day. No man was better qualified 
to throw light upon difficult subjects, whether political, historical or 
literary. He had enriched his mind at foreign universities, studied 
the various workings of the human heart, both at home and abroad, 
and added to a collegiate course the fine discipline of a thorough 
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acquaintance with the legal profession. His political essays accord- 
ingly soon attracted wide attention. They were alike distinguished 
for beauty of diction and strength of argument. The writings 
which brought him more specially into notice, and established him 
as a statesman and politician, were his essays upon neutrality on 
the part of the United States in respect to the war of 1793, be- 
tween England and France. Jt was claimed by many that the 
treaty of alliance of 1778, obligated us to join in the wars of 
France. The French minister, Mr. Genet, occasioned great excite- 
ment in the public mind by his flaming appeals to our government 
for aid. Mr. Adams opposed this sentiment, and maintained that 
our policy should be strict neutrality in that war; that it was both 
the duty and for the interest of the United States, not to take part 
in it. These papers were read and admired by Washington, who, 
not knowing their author, as they appeared under a fictitious 
title, made special effort to ascertain his name. They were 
attributed by him to John Adams, his father, as they bore evidence 
of a maturity of mind beyond what is common to young men at 
the age of twenty-sevea. The justice of his views were shortly 
sanctioned by a proclamation of neutrality by Washington. Soon 
after he was recommended to Washington, by Thomas Jefferson, 
asa fit person to engage in the public services of his country. 
Mr. Jefferson had seen him in France, while a boy, and formed a 
high opinion of his talents, both native and acquired. Being thus 
honorably introduced to Washington’s notice, and having previ- 
ously commended himself by his writings, he was shortly after 
appointed by him minister resident to the Netherlands. During 
his residence there he became of great public service, not only by 
a faithful discharge of the duties of his mission, but by a careful 
study of the leading events of other governments that came under 
his notice. His correspondence at that time with our government 
was of the highest importance. With what estimation he was 
regarded by Washington may be inferred from the following letter 
to his father, in reply to the inquiries of the latter, then President 
of the Union, respecting his opinion about promoting his son. It 
will be seen that it was considered by the father a delicate matter, 
as it well might be, to bestow important offices upon his son. The 
letter spoken of reads thus: 


“Dear Sir: I thank you for giving me a perusal of the enclosed. 
The sentiments do honor to the head and heart of the writer; and 
if my wishes would be of any avail, they should go to you ina 
strong hope that you will not withhold merited promotion from John 
Q. Adams, because he is your son. For, without intending to 
compliment the father or mother, or to censure any others, I give 
itas my decided opinion, that Mr. Adams is the most valuable 
public character we have abroad ; and that there remains no doubt 
in my mind that he will prove himself to be the ablest of all our 
diplomatic corps. If he was now to be brought iato that line, or 
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into any other public walk, I could not, upon the principle that has 
regulated my own conduct, disapprove of the caution which is 
hinted at in the letter. But he is already entered. The public, 
more and more, as he is known, are appreciating his talents and 
worth ; and his country would sustain a loss if these were checked 
by over-delicacy on your part. 
“ With sincere esteem and affectionate regard, 
*T am ever yours, 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON,” 


With Washington's approval he was therefore continued in the 
important office of Minister Plenipotentiary, and sent by his father 
to Berlin instead of Portugal, where he had been commissioned 
by Washington, just before he closed his administration. He 
resided there between three and four years, and having effected 
with the government of Prussia an important treaty of commerce 
and renewed the treaty with Sweden, he returned to Philadelphia 
early in the autumn of 1801. During the seven years which he 
spent in the service of his country abroad, his influence had become 
more and more felt at home. He had shown himself in every way 
competent to discharge the important duties of his foreign com- 
mission, had enriched his mind with various learning, published 
letters of his travels in Silecia and other provinces, and conciliated 
favor toward our government wherever he went. 

Shortly after his return the public estimation in which he was 
held at home was manifested by his being elected to the Senate 
of Massachusetts, from Boston. The next year, 1803, he was 
elected a Senator of the United States. In this election his posi- 
tion was somewhat analogous to that of General Taylor’s at this 
present. He had been absent during the organization of the two 
great political parties into which the people were divided, and was 
elected without pledging his support to either. Though he was 
supposed to be somewhat inclined towards the federal party, he 
Was not prepared to say, nor was it probable he was asked the 
question, whether he would support this or Bat measure. His 
political doctrine probably was, ‘* The greatest good to the greatest 
number,” and in carrying it out he acted without restraint or fear 
of giving offence to any body. Accordingly, as naturally would 
be the case, he sometimes supported measures of the democratic 
party, which subjected him to the censure of the federalists. Not- 
withstanding he maintained a straightforward course, doing what 
he thought to be right, regardless of personal consequences. The 
resignation of his place in the Senate, in consequence of a vote of 
censure passed upon him by the federalists of Massachusetts, 
because he adopted views different from theirs, showed that patri- 
otism, not partizan motives, actuated his movements at all times; 
that if he must bow to the will of his constituents in particulars, 
he would abandon his post. In this he manifested that noble inde- 
pendence of action which was ever a conspicuous trait in his cha- 
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racter. This a great virtue, when united with discreet knowledge 
and conscious right! It places one, as it often did him, in unplea- 
sant positions and, not unfrequently, in opposition to the cherished 
sentiments of those whom he might wish to please. It was at this 
period of Mr. Adams’ political course that his moral courage was 
put to the test, and he was not then, nor ever after, found wanting 
in this respect. It wasa virtue, as it were, born with him. It was 
inherited ; but it lost none of its strength in the son. 

After the resignation of his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, in 1806, he took the professorship of rhetoric, to which he 
had been previously elected, in Harvard College. He drew crowds 
to listen to the eloquence and learning displayed in his lectures. 
As a proof of their value, they were published by request, and are 
now read with pleasure and profit. Mr. Adams was not long 
suffered to hold a professorship. His country needed more his 
distinguished services. President Madison, with the approval 
of the Senate, appointed him, in 1809, as first minister pleni- 
potentiary to the court of the Emperor of Russia. No man was 
better qualified to go upon this important mission. Twenty-eight 
years before he had become acquainted with the country while 
secretary to Mr. Dana. He had now added to age, refined learning 
and profound statesmanship. This gave him easy access to the 
learned Emperor, Alexander, who is said to have admitted him to 
an intimacy rarely enjoyed with despotic monarchs, even by their 
own ministers. His cordial reception shows the power of learning 
and its efficacy to persuade and conciliate even emperors towards 
republics. ‘The wisdom and skill of Mr. Adams, manifested while 
at this court, resulted in great good tothiscountry. It was through 
his influence that the Russian court proffered mediation to the 
American and English governments during the last war, which, 
though rejected by the English, resulted in an offer on the part of 
the latter to treat directly with the United States. Thus, although 
remote from the scene of war, Mr. Adams was among the first to 
set in motion causes that tended to pacification. 

Mr. Madison saw this in 1814, and appointed Mr. Adams lead- 
ing commissioner to negotiatiate a treaty of peace between this 
country and Great Britain. His colleagues were Jas. A. Bayard, 
Henry Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin. That distin- 
guished body negotiated the memorable treaty, at Ghent, which 
binds the two greatest nations into harmonious union, a union 
which it is to be hoped will be as lasting as the name of him who 
bore so important a part in its formation. He then, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, negotiated a convention of com- 
merce between the two governments, which holds to this day. 
Immediately thereafter, Mr. Adams received the appointment of 
minister plenipotentiary at the court of St. James. Here his con- 
duct was signalized by courteous bearing and efficiency, as it had 
hitherto been, at the Russian court. He continued to represent the 
United States at the British court, until he was recalled by Mr. 
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Munroe, in March, 1817, to fill an important office in his cabinet, 
as Secretary of State. General Jackson’s reply to a letter from 
President Monroe, informing him of his choice of Mr. Adams, is 
a testimonial in his favor, alike worthy of the man who wrote it 
and him of whom it was written. ‘I have no hesitation,” he 
writes, ‘in saying you have made the best selection to fill the de- 
partment of state that could be made. Mr. Adams in the hour of 
difficulty will be an able helpmate, and | am convinced his appoint- 
ment will afford general satisfaction.” 

Mr. Adams, during the eight years of Mr. Munroe’s administra- 
tion, proved himself equal to what had thus been predicted of him. 
He at once gained the entire confidence of the executive board, 
and showed an ability to manage the affairs of the state at home, 
equal to his distinguished diplomatic services abroad. He was 
particularly efficient in all questions relating to the foreign policy 
of the government, and is to be regarded as the prime mover of 
many important measures adopted during Mr. Monroe’s adminis- 
tration, respecting foreign affairs. By him the long standing dis- 
putes between our government and Spain were successfully termi- 
nated, and mutual harmony restored. The Floridas were added 
to our possessions. ‘The Independence of the new republics of 
Spanish America was recognized by our government. 

His great ability in discharging the duties of Secretary of State 
is strikingly manifest in his reports, which he made during the 
term of his office. Many of them are fraught with an interest and 
importance worthy of study at this day. They show a depth of 
research and clearness of elucidation, unsurpassed, unsurpassable. 
They bear the impress of a great mind laboring with great sub- 
jects; and whoever would thoroughly acquaint himself with a 
knowledge of some important points in our country’s history, 
would do well to become familiar with them. 

The reputation which Mr. Adams acquired during Mr. Monroe's 
administration early marked him as a candidate for the presidency. 
Henry Clay, William H. Crawford, and Andrew Jackson, each 
having strong claims for popular support, were also rival candidates. 
for the same office. Party and sectional interests were prevalent 
then as now, and consequently no choice was made by the electors, 
The votes stood thus: for General Jackson, 99, Mr. Adams, 84, 
Mr. Crawford, 41, and Mr. Clay, 37. The election was therefore 
made by the House of Representatives, and resulted in the choice 
of Mr. Adams; Mr. Clay and his party yielding in favor of Mr. 
Adams. 

The reply which he made on being notified of his election, by 
a committee of the house, appointed to wait upon him, bears tes- 
timony to his magnanimity, and will be read at this time with 
interest. It was as follows: 


“ GentLemEN: In receiving this testimonial from the representa- 
tives of the people and States of this Union, I am deeply sensible 
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to the circumstances under which it has been given. All my pre- 
decessors, in the high station to which the favor of the house now 
calls me, have been honored with majorities of the electoral voices 
in their primary colleges. It has been my fortune to be placed, 
by the divisions of sentiment prevailing among our countrymen on 
this occasion, in competition, friendly and honorable, with three of 
my fellow-citizens, all justly enjoying, in an eminent degree, the 
public favor; and of whose worth, talents and services, no one en- 
tertains a higher and more respectful sense than myself. The 
names of two of them were, in the fulfilment of the provisions of 
the constitution, presented to the selection of the house, in concur- 
rence with my own; names closely associated with the glory of 
the nation, and one of them farther recommended by a larger 
majority of the primary electoral suffrages than mine. 

‘In this state of things, could my refusal to accept the trust thus 
delegated to me, give an immediate opportunity to the people to 
form and to express, with a nearer approach to unanimity, the 
object of their preference, I should not hesitate to decline the 
acceptance of this eminent charge, and to submit the decision of 
this momentous question again to their determination. But the 
constitution itself has not so disposed of the contingency which 
would arise in the event of my refusal; I shall therefore repair to 
the post assigned me by the call of my country, signified through 
her constitutional organs; oppressed with the magnitude of the 
task before me, but cheered with the hope of that generous support 
from my fellow-citizens, which, in the vicissitudes of a life devoted 
to their service, has never failed to sustain me; confident in the 
trust, that the wisdom of the legislative councils will guide and 
direct me in the path of my official duty, and relying, above all, 
upon the superintending providence of the Being in whose hand 
our breath is, and whose are all our ways. 

Gentlemen, I pray you to make acceptable to the house the 
assurance of my profound gratitude for their confidence, and to 
accept yourselves my thanks for the friendly terms in which you 
have communicated to me their decision.” 


Mr. Adams occupied the presidential chair from March 4th, 
1825, to March 4th, 1829. During his administration party spirit 
ran high, and toward its close the popular current was fast setting 
toward General Jackson. Mr. Adams’s friends were highly satis- 
fied with his administration. and his political opponents could find 
no fault with his motives, or say aught to impeach his integrity in 
the discharge of the trying duties of his station. All selfishness 
was excluded from his political creed. He never would deviate a 
hair from the line of duty, how great soever might have been the 
result in his personal aggrandizement. All that he promised in 
his inaugural address he performed to the letter. His profound 
regard for the constitution is shown in the opening of this address. 

“T appear,” says he, ‘ my fellow-citizens, in your presence and 
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in that of Heaven, to bind myself by the solemnities of a religious 
obligation, to the faithful performance of the duties allotted to me 
in the station to which I have been called. 

‘In unfolding to my countrymen the principles by which I shall 
be governed in the fulfilment of those duties, my first resort will 
be to that constitution which I shall swear, to the best of my ability, 
to preserve, protect, and defend.” 

Soon after the election of General Jackson to the presidency of 
the United States, Mr. Adams returned to Quincy, his native place, 
to enjoy the pleasures of domestic peace in his family mansion. 
No spot was more delightful to him than this. Here he had passed 
his boyhood, amid scenes of surpassing beauty and of thrilling 
interest. On one side his eye ranged along the Atlantic, on the 
other, it traversed the distant Blue Hills. From Penn’s Hill, he 
beheld the “smoke rising from burning Charlestown,” and dis- 
tinctly heard the booming cannon during the battle of Bunker Hill. 
“Penn’s Hill,” said he, in a letter from Europe, to his mother, 
‘and Braintree North Common Rocks never looked and never felt 
to me like any other hill or any other rocks. Why? Because 
every shrub and every pebble upon them associates itself with the 
first consciousness of my existence that remains upon my memory. 
Every visit to them brings with it a resurrection of departed time, 
and seems to connect me with the ages of my forefathers.” Such 
being his devotedness to his native town, he might well have de- 
sired to pass the remainder of his days there. He had enjoyed 
every honor his countrymen could bestow, or himself desire. Yet 
he was ready to yield up the pleasures of Quincy for the irksome 
duties of Congress and its stormy debates. 

Accordingly we find him at the age of sixty-four, taking his seat 
in the House of Representatives at Washington, to become a life 
member of that body; for such regard with which he was held by 
the inhabitants of his native town, was sure to manifest itself by 
his re-election as often as one term after another of public service 
expired. Possessed of extraordinary native talents, that were cul- 
tivated to an extent seldom found in a statesman, dignified with 
age and experience, he carried into that body a weight of influence 
which, on every occasion, being thrown into the scale of equity, 
gave just balance on the side of humanity. The national records, 
for a succession of years, bear ample testimony to his great ability, 
enriched as they are with the refined strokes of his genius and 
profound learning. His reports, while chairman of committees on 
various occasions, reflect honor upon the American Congress, 
and the young man who would become well versed in the political 
history of his country, whatever be his political bias, will be amply 
rewarded by an attentive perusal of these documents. 

Mr. Adams did not escape the full share of abuse meted 
out to those whose principles can not be shaken by corrup 
influences or the prospect of self aggrandizement. He put him- 
self in opposition to every thing that savored of injustice. When 
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party or sectional interests were gaining undue authority, his 
shrewdness exposed the falsity of the proceeding. He contended 
for right, and feared not to speak in its behalf, though he should be 
opposed by the whole House. His moral courage was only equalled 
by his varied acquirements. ; 

This trait was most strongly exemplified in 1837. Various peti- 
tions were sent in, from different states, praying for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Adams, after presenting petitions from New-Hampshire and from 
certain ladies of Virginia, which were laid on the table, gave 
special offence to some members by stating that he “held in his 
hand a paper on which, before it was presented, he desired to have 
the decision of the Speaker. It was a petition from twenty-two 
persons, declaring themselves to be slaves. He wished to know 
whether the Speaker considered such a petition as coming within 
the order of the house.” 

This gave rise to much angry debate, which resulted in a set of 
resolutions to pass a vote of censure on him. This called forth his 
honest sarcasm and eloquence. His moral courage triumphed glo- 
riously. “If,” said he, “ when the gentleman, instead of coming 
at once to a solution of that question, brought forward his resolu- 
tion of censure against me, sir; if he thought to frighten me 
from my purpose—if that, sir, was his object, he mistook his 
mar! | am not to be intimidated by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, nor by all the grand jurors in the universe. The right 
by which every member of this house holds his seat here, is of 
the deepest and utmost importance to the whole nation; and I trust 
this debate will be read by every portion of the country, and that 
among other astonishing things in this debate, the astonishing 
threat of the gentleman will not be unnoticed. We have heard, 
sir, of the great superiority of the Anglo-Saxon blood. What, 
sir! Is there a drop of that blood flowing in the veins of any man 
who will subscribe to such a political doctrine as this? How little 
does such a person understand of the true principles of freedom in 
relation to the powers of a legislative assembly! I would ask every 
member of this house, what would have been the issue if in the 
British House of Commons one member artiament should tell 
another member that, for what he had said or done in Parliament, 
he should be made amenable to the grand jury of the city of 
Westchester? Sir, it would be too ridiculous for indignation; it 
would excite one universal shout of laughter ; it would from thence- 
forth render him who had uttered the menace 


‘* Saered to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad burthen of some merry song.” 

* « > * * . * * * . > . * 
And now, am I to be brought to the bar for a contempt of this 
house, for doing that which was done in the most respectful man- 
ner which it was possible to devise? for asking a question of the 
Speaker; consulting him first upon the admissibility of a petition 
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by the rules of the House. If I am deserving censure for making 
the inquiry of the Speaker, your Speaker who made the inquiry 
of the House, is much more deserving of censure.” : 

Though we have not space to give the substance of the remarks 
which called forth this strong language, its spirit may be inferred 
from the allusions made by Mr. Adams. This exhibits him in 
dignified position, wielding with majesty, the most effective wea- 
pons of defence ; yet amid the greatest storms of excitement, rea- 
son sits firmly at the helm. We never find him off his guard, or 
giving any place for his opponents totake advantage of him. His 
voice was heard on nearly every important question before the 
House during his protracted public services. Age and expe- 
rience gave weight to what he said, and commanded attention. 
When more than four score years had gone over his head, he was 
yet “ the old man eloquent,” firm, dauntless, powerful. 

His intellect sparkled to the last ; forit was polished day by day 
to the close of life. Old age cannot cloud the mind kept like his, 
in constant activity and daily cultivation. 

In February, 1848, stricken down with apop'exy in the 
Capitol of the Nation, he died under its dome, the representa- 
tives of the Union bending over his couch, in sorrow. Thus ter 
minated the life of this eminently great man. He has had few, 
if any, equals, in point of erudition, sagacity and usefulness. Next 
to our beloved Washington, his memory will be cherished by his 
countrymen. Like him, his political history will brighten with 
age, and his uncompromising integrity be proverbial. 

Let us look for a moment to the leading features of his charac- 
ter. The first we shall notice was his dove of truth. This was 
what gave weight to all his acts. In looking over his whole career 
in public life, no one can find even the shadow of deceit in him, 
or an attempt to mislead, mystify or bias anybody for the sake of 
gaining a favorite point in politics or law. He convinced by fair 
argument. He detested demagogueism, because its creed is based 
on deceit. He loved patriotism, because its policy is founded in 
truth and justice. Take from his character this ingredient, the 
love of truth, and you make him the wily politician, a detestable 
demagogue, you rob hith of superlative excellence, the chief glory 
of his glorious name. There is an element of power in this love 
of truth and its strict observance at all times, which, though too 
little thought of by most, and totally disregarded by many in poli- 
tical transactions, is sure in the end to work mightily in one’s favor, 
and shed a potent charm on his memory after death. 

Another prominent trait of Mr. Adams’s character was moral 
courage. Love of truth may exist without courage to enforce its 
precepts. Moral courage makes a man bold, fearless, a pioneer 
in a good cause without halting to ask what this man or what that 
man will think of what he says or does. It exposes one, not un- 
frequently, to sarcasm and enmity, but these die with the discove- 
ries of genius or the demonstration of new truths. The man 
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whose conscience is convinced of the importance of some point to 
be gained and having the ability to do so, yet fears to speak in 
its behalf, is sadly deficient in an important element of charac- 
ter. 

Herein, as we have shown by citations from his speeches, Mr. 
Adams was not deficient. It was this, that created strong opposers 
to his measures and caused at times harsh sayings to be uttered 
against him. Most of this passionate feeling, he outlived; his 
name will outlive it all. Moral courage in the act, is the rose in 
the bud; in its results, it is the rose in full bloom. 

Independence of spirit or self-reliance was also a conspicuous 
trait in his character. This however is embraced under the last 
head. Moral courage implies independence of action and cannot 
exist without it. His self-reliance was coupled with wisdom, and 
had not the slightest tincture of pedantry mixed with it. This is 
a rare virtue, and one that controls the actions of eminent men. 
It exerts aomving and healthful influence wherever and whenever 
it is brought into action. 

Mr. Adams was a good economist of time. He possessed great 
dispatch in business, or could accomplish much in a little space. On 
this point he had been taught in the school of Dr. Franklin, and 
had studied faithfully the old maxim “ that time is money.” Hours 
that most would spend in recreation, he passed in study and in 
thinking, which is but another name for study, or in recording the 
day’s transactions, both public and private to give permanency 
to the history of events that took place under his observation. 
It was this diligent attention that invested his memory with 
such strength and retentiveness that nothing once spoken in his 
hearing, could escape it; that there was no event about which 
members of Congress desired knowledge and which had occurred 
within his notice, upon which he was not able to afford informa- 
tion. This gave additional influence and importance to his use- 
fulness as a member of Congress. Herein his loss to that body is 
irreparable. Another instance of his economy of time is shown in 
the fact that he always rose at an early hour in the morning to 
pursue the study of History, Astronomy, and Belles Lettres before 
the hour of public business arrived. Amid the most pressing du- 
ties he thus found time to embellish his mind with various learn- 
ing so as to be not a whit behind the most accomplished scholars 
of the age in which he lived. Few men know what they may ac- 
complish in this respect by taking the distinguished man, now un- 
der consideration, as their modei. 

What constituted his crowning glory was his piety. Through- 
out his long life he manifested a supreme regard for the Bible. 
He made it a daily study from early life to its close, and is said 
to have read it through once a year. The first hour after rising he 
set apart for reading the Scriptures and devotional exercises. 
This practice he kept up, whether at home in his own domestic 
circle, or abroad as a public or private guest. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 








Like Washington and John Jay, he is admired for his love of re- 
ligion, blended with the other virtues which appear so numerous 
and conspicuous throughout his whole public career. 

In closing this brief sketch we would recommend to the young 
the study of Mr. Adams’s character, both as a statesman and scholar, 
His political history 1s identified, and nearly coeval with that of our 
government. Asa statesman and patriot he was known and be- 
loved by Washington, by Jefferson and Jackson. His public life 
will therefore be read not simply by the party to which he was 
politically attached, but be studied by all. If the images of dis- 
tinguished ancestors placed before the eyes of the Roman youth 
could stimulate them to emulate their virtues, surely the deeds of 
such a man as John Quincy Adams, imaged as he is on our hearts, 
and interwoven with our very thoughts, will impel the young for- 
ward in a career of virtuous usefulness. 

Few men have gained a more permanent hold on the affections 
of his countrymen than Mr. Adams. The announcemeat of his 
death so sudden and unexpected, mantled every heart with sor- 
row. A nation mourned his departure and continues to mourn. 
Eulogies are pronounced before public bodies and from the sacred 
desk. Never since the death of Washington has the public grief 
been more general. It is fit that it be so. The country has lost 
in his death a most faithful servant, one who has labored to up- 
build her fame from the dawn of our political existence, given 
character to our civil and literary institutions, and finally has died 
while discharging the duties of the State. 

Private circles mourn his departure. In society he was affable, 
communicative, pleasant, and often humorous. He had a fund 
of anecdote, and knew how to entertain others by drawing from 
it, at proper times. He loved to talk of Quincy and the stirring 
scenes of his childhood. These were interesting to others, be- 
cause they are associated with our early struggles for freedom, 
and form a part of our country’s history. He often spoke with pe- 
culiar tenderness and affection, even in old age, of his accomplish- 
ed mother, who, endowed with almost heroic virtue, blended with 
christian dispositions, gave to his mind its first impulse. On one 
occasion he speaks of her in a public address thus: 

“Tt is due to gratitude and “ature, that I should acknowledge 
and avow, that such as I have been, whatever it was—that such 
as J] am whatever it is, and such as I hope to be in all futurity, 
must be ascribed, under Providence to the precepts and example 
of my mother.” 

Such a testimonial is alike worthy of the venerable son and his 
venerable mother. It shows that love of public duties had not 
usurped the place of filial affection, and that in his bosom dwelt 
those finer feelings, those generous emotions that throw a charm 
around domestic circles, and render home the abode of superlative 
earthly happiness. Though we participate largely in the common 
sorrow that pervades the nation, on account of his decease, this 
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nearer view derived from the contemplation of his greatness, par- 
ticularly of his social endearments, seems to draw us into the im- 
mediate circle in which he moved, to share the greater grief that 
overwhelms them. 

He has died; but his deeds will never die. They live on the 
records of his country’s history, entwined with the very fabric of 
our government and its free institutions. 

The epitaph of Adams, as devoted to the cause of freedom, may 
be well expressed in the language of Milton, in his epitaph on 
Euripides. 


** This is true liberty, when freeborn men 
Having advise the public may speak free: 

Which he who can and will deserves high praise: 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace, 
What can be a juster in a State than this?” 


His remains rest in the family vault at Quincy, having been 
borne thither in solemn procession from the Capitol of the Nation, 
where he expired. His spirit is in heaven in communion with 
Washington, and other departed patriots who loved justice and 
hated iniquity. The sentiment which pervades the country in re- 
gard to his removal from among us, cannot be better expressed than 
in the beautiful words of Washington’s eulogist, and we trust they 
will not be considered inappropriate in their application to one 
who approached so near to the excellence of the * Father of his 
country” as to be reckoned of kindred spirit with him. 

“For himself, he had lived long enough to life and to glory; 
for his fellow citizens, if their prayers could have been answered, 
he would have been immortal.” 


— a — ——— 


WHY DOST THOU LINGER, SPRING? 


BY LILY GRAHAM. 


Why dost thou linger, Spring? Young hearts are pining 
To feel thy breath on their throbbing brows, 

To gather flowers in thy pleasant woodlands, 
And hear thy birds ’mid the forest boughs. 

Why dost thou loiter, Spring? Bright heads are drooping, 
Languishing here where the dark walls frown; 

Cheeks like the rose-leaf have now grown pallid, 
Prisoned so long in the gloomy town. 
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Why dost thou linger, Spring? We are weary waiting ; 
Grieved and saddened by thy delay ; 
Oft do we chide thy tardy coming, 
Watching so longingly, day by day, 
For the grass to grow greener on the terrace, 
For the swallow to build beneath our eaves, 
For the buds to swell on the low vine branches, 
Bursting at last into perfect leaves. 


Why dost thou linger, Spring? If through the casement 
But a fitful breath of the south wind sighs, 
If only a gleaming of brighter sunshine 
Mid the gloomy shadows in beauty lies, 
Our hearts thrill high with such hopeful longings, 
As come to the exile only in dreams, 
When his native land in a vision haunts him, 
With its breezy glades and its rushing streams. 


Why dost thou linger, Spring? Wearily passing 
On leaden wings are the slow hours borne, 
And gladly we watch each day’s declining, 
Hoping that thou wilt come with the morn ; 
That the robin will greet our happy waking, 
And the unchained brook with its merry song, 
Through the gladden’d fields will be brightly sweeping, 
Rousing the echoes that were hushed so long. 


Why dost thou linger, Spring? Too long hast thou loitered, 
Too long hast thou left us in Winter’s chain ; 
Impatiently watching we wait thy coming, 
As the parched bud waits for the gentle rain; 
Stilling our heart’s breath we list for the tokens, 
The welcome heralds that thou art near, 
But the muffled snow-flakes so slowly falling, 
Or the rushing whirlwind are all we hear. 


Why dost thou linger, Spring? Why wilt thou loiter? 
O! let us not watch and hope in vain: 

We have grown so weary for thy coming, 
Gladden the earth with thy smiles again! 

Come! with thy soft and transparent leaflets, 
Brightening the boughs whereon they cling ; 

Come with thy flowers—thy holy: flowers! 
Why dost thou linger—thrice blessed Spring? 


Albany, March, 1848. 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


NO. VIII. 
THE ROMAN SENATE HOUSE. 


You cannot leave Rome without visiting the Senate House: 
“the temple of everything Romans call sacred, of distinction, 
of intelligence, of public deliberation; the crown of the city, the 
altar of the allied nations, the haven of mankind, a seat which the 
whole Roman people have yielded up to be sacred to one order.” 
For such is the stream of epithets which the enthusiastic Cicero 
pours out in behalf of the arena, whereupon so many of the tri- 
umphs of his eloquence were won. In another place he calls it 
“the citadel of the world.” 

But you must not expect to find the senate chamber in the 
Capitol. There is no apartment set off for the legislative body 
within its gilded walls. However, the senate does meet there on 
extraordinary emergencies. When the monster Caligula died, 
the whole Roman people, disgusted with his enormities, loathed 
the name of king. The senate took the lead in the popular dis- 
content, refused to assemble in the Senate House of Julius Cesar, 
on account of its royal name, and would hold its session in the 
Carirot alone. Within its august area, some senators made a 
motion to blot out the memory of the Cesars, and raze their tem- 
ples to the ground. 

Nor need you look for a single edifice, which is, par excellence, 
the Senate House. Senate Houses are common in Rome. Some- 
times the senate is even held under the open sky, when some 
frightful prodigy, as the articulate utterance of words by an ox, is 
announced. At times also, the tents of an army without the gates 
of the city form a senate chamber, in which the grave fathers of 
the state deliberate quite as solemnly as within the consecrated 
walls of the Curia Hostilia. As a commissioned general, in active 
service, can never be admitted within the city gates, the senate 
gives him audience within the enclosure of his own camp, sur- 
rounded by an army glistening with brazen sheen. Thus vic- 
torious commanders petition to be admitted to the city in triumph, 
under arches and among decorated houses, and through a cheering 
populace. Foreign ambassadors, too, are met by a migratory 
legislature, outside of the city walls, whether they come in time 
of peace or war. 

You have heard of the Senate House of Hostilius; so called 
because it was built by the third king of Rome. You will look 
for itin vain. It has been burned down, and with it was con- 
sumed the huge picture of Messala’s victory over Hiero, who led 
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the Carthaginians in a great battle which took place in Sicily.* 
On its site Augustus has reared the Senate House of Julius Cesar. 

Another was famous once. Cato erected it, and it adjoins his 
Royal Colonnade, the Court House of old Rome. But the destruc- 
tive element, which has twice scathed the Roman Capitol, and 
swept away the Curia Hostilia, has allowed no trace of Cato’s 
Senate House to remain. You know the history of the conflagra- 
gration, perhaps. ‘The deadly enmity of Milo and Clodius was at 
last brought to a fatal issue by an unpremeditated meeting of the 
twain, each accompanied by an armed escort on the Appian way. 
Defiances were exchanged between certain of their retainers—the 
Montagues and Capulets of this ancient city—and blows ensued. 
The affray soon involved the whole party, and Clodius fell. The 
partizans of Clodius seized the ghastly corpse, carried it to 
Rome, even into the Senate House itself. ‘The senate was in 
session: Coelius was speaking. The infuriated mob, rushing 
around the market place with flashing swords and unearthly cries, 
made an extemporaneous funeral pyre out of the furniture of the 
senate chamber, and burned the body upon it. The consequence 
of such a frenzy was natural enough. The flames soon wreathed 
the majestic pillars of the Royal Colonnade and the Senate House, 
reducing both to ashes. 

Do you ask me to take you to Pompey’s Senate House? Pom- 
pey, like Cromwell, was king under another name, when he filled 
Rome with the pegeantry of his greatness. He has done more to 
beautify the city than any emperor. But he brought to pass some 
strange anomalies. For instance, to perfect the coup d’eil pre- 
sented by his Theatre, he built a Senate House! But do not fancy 
that the senate is not respected at Rome. The melancholy tragedy 
of which that very edifice was the scene, is enough to stifle such a 
thought. It was there that Casar fell. Jt was not until the am- 
bitious emperor showed disrespect to the Roman Senate, that his 
life was forfeited. 

Julius Cesar had many generous impulses and exalted private 
affections. But his pride, intensified by a succession of glorious 
achievements, made hima tyrant. He had accepted a perpetual 
dictatorship, a permanent consulship, the name of emperor, a 
statue among the ancient kings, an elevated platform in the thea- 
tre, divine honors, a gilded seat in the senate house, a statue- 
litter at the processions of the circus—an honor due to divinities 
alone—temples, altars, a shrine, a priest; he had reduced the 
number of elections; he had appointed officers who ought to have 
been chosen by the people; he had admitted semi-barbarous 
Gauls—the Mexicans of the Roman empire —to the rank of sena- 
tors;t he had appointed favorite slaves to be the treasurers and 


* National pictures adorned the walls of the Roman as well as the American 
Capitol. 


t This admission of an inferior race to the senatorial body was very unpopu- 
lar. A burlesque law was introduced before an assemblage of the people, to 
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revenue-officers of the state: he had even given the command of 
Roman legions to the sons of slaves; he had declared that the 
republic was nothing but a name, without either substance or 
form; he had given out that the people should speak of him more 
reverently and should take his word for law. But, notwithstand- 
ing all this, it was not until he had made the senate the victim of 
his insolence, that the hand of vengeance was armed to strike. 

The seuate had passed several decrees complimentary of Casar’s 
military exploits, and most honorable to him in every respect. 
Inflated with arrogance, he received them without rising from his 
seat. He insulted the concentrated dignity of the state by this 
act. So sensible was he afterwards of the enormity of his offence, 
that he retired to his house, threw himself on a couch, bared his 
breast, and begged his friends to avenge the outraged honor of the 
senate. That honor was avenged, but not there. 

In vain he had surpassed all the generals of Rome in the extent 
of his conquests, his desperate victories, in clemency to the van- 
_quished and in munificence to his soldiers. In vain he had suc- 
cessfully stormed eight hundred cities, subdued three hundred 
tribes, and fought at various times with three millions of men in 
battle array. In vain he conquered the hardy mountaineers of 
Switzerland; forced his victorious march to the German Sea; 
crossed the wave to invade and vanquish Britain; humbled the 
warlike Gauls; eclipsed the glories of Pompey; extended the 
Spanish provinces of Rome until they embraced the ocean-sands 
of Portugal; * came, saw, and conquered” the kingdom of Pontus; 
set Cleopatra on the throne of Egypt, and annexed all Africa to 
the Roman name. He had insulted the senate and hs doom was 
sealed. 

Do you not believe in the law of retribution? He began his 
career by appealing to the mob against the authority of the senate. 
A second injury of that body armed his assassins, and he fell in 
the Senate House by the hands of senators. He had wasted his 
country’s blood in a civil war ageinst Pompey, and it was in 
Pompey’s Senate House that he was assassinated, and it was 
Pompey’s statue that he spattered with his blood, as he sunk to 
the floor. 

It is true that we have to-day heard his name spoken with rap- 
ture by the populace ; been present at sacrifices offered to him as 
a demi-god, and seen many a statue erected to his honor, with a 
star carved over its marble forehead. 

Pardon my garrulousness. I was only about to say, that you 
can not enter Pompey’s Senate House. Since it was the scene of 


the effect that no one should show the way to the Senate House to any new 
senator. Epigrams were current. One ran thus: 


‘Great Cesar led the barbarous Gauls behind his victor’s car: 
He leads them to the senate now, and there, alas! they are. 

The Gauls strip off their short-clothes, the leggings of their race, 
Aad don the gold-striped mantle, the old patrician dress.” 
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Cesar’s death, no session of the senate has been held there. It js 
closed forever. 

I had forgotten to mention to you, that the senate can meet 
only in a consecrated place. Religion is called in to sanction 
legislation. Even the camp must be consecrated before the 
senate can hold its session there. The Capitol, you know, has 
been dedicated by solemn rites to Jupiter, and I well remember 
some stirring appeals made by Cicero to the senate concerning the 
majesty of the place in which they sat, when a session has been 
held in this sacred pile. ‘ To pass a bad decree here,” said he, 
‘js to insult the Father of the Gods. 

Let us adjust our paper clock of the world to the age of Au- 
gustus, and visit the Senate House of Julius Cesar. It is the 
fifteenth of March, a day for the regular meeting of the senate. 
Its sessions are held now by the order of Augustus, only twice 
instead of three times in a month, as formerly: excepting, of 
course, those special sessions, which are of frequent occurrence. 
To-day’s assembly is not one of the latter. Had it been so, you 
would not have heard about four days ago, a crier, marching up 
and down the forum, reading aloud the emperor’s edict, or seen 
expresses starting off to summon members from the country. To- 
day, too, we would have seen copies of the edict posted up on pil- 
lars around the market place. 

We have reached the Senate House of Julius, and we now 
stand between it and the Rostra. The place where wise men de- 
liberate is just behind the spot, where the people roar out their 
acclamations to their favorite demagogues. Although it is un- 
lawful to hold meetings of the senate and of the people on the 
same day, yet in perilous emergencies the conjunction occurs. 
The impassioned eloquence of Cicero has rung within, while a 
noisy tribune has been haranguing a motley rabble without. 
‘Deep called unto deep.” 

To admit you, I must assume the power of Asmodeus, as no one 
but senators, senators’ children, and magistrates, are suffered to 
enter. Formerly, clerks were admitted to report the proceedings, 
but Augustus has prohibited the publication of a journal of the 
senate, and has excluded all scribes. However, the journal is 
accurately kept by senators appointed for the purpose. I ought 
to have said, that, when a trial was conducted before the senate, 
no reporters were ever admitted. The “doors were closed.” 
** Silent sessions,”’ or as we should call them, secret sessions, were 
thus held; not for executive, but judicial purposes, 

We will fancy a gallery, if you please, from which we may 
look down on the Roman senate. How venerable the appearance 
of the body. It consists, as its name implies, of the seniors of the 
state. No one can be admitted to the senate of Rome —as is also 
true of the American senate—until the age of thirty.* You will 


* Doubts have been entertained concerning this fact. We consider Cicero's 
boast of having enjoyed every office in the republic at the legal age couclusive 
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observe some stooping forms and heads bald with age; for the 
Roman senator is never superannuated. Although the law does 
not summon him after his seventieth year, to attend the delibera- 
tions of his order, he has a right to come hither while the spark of 
life lasts. He may be brought hither on a couch, as senators have 
often been brought hither, in desperate conjunctures. 

But I see that you think less of the age of the grave personages 
before you, than of the strange splendor of their appearance. 
Dressed in uniform as they are, they impress you at once with the 
unity of the order. What would you have thought when the sen- 
ate numbered one thousand patricians, instead of only six hundred, 
as now! which last is somewhat less than the present number of 
members in the British house of commons. ‘This reduction of 
their number was a wise measure on the part of Augustus. Julius 
Cesar had introduced his favorites without any regard to princi- 
ple, to supply vacancies. Some of these unworthy members were 
called by the rabble, “senators by appointment of the king of 
hel!,” inasmuch as they claimed to have been made patricians by 
Cesar, after Cesar was dead—a claim hard to recognize, but 
quite as hard to disprove. 

Pardon me: I was speaking of the dress of senators. They 
wear the gown bordered with purple, which is common to all the 
superior magistrates, descending to the feet and drawn up into a 
shoulder-knot. Under it is the tunic, which distinguishes the 
Roman senator; as he and his children alone can wear the broad 
stripe of gold or gilt which adorns its inner border. This is sent 
to the senator as the badge of his office, reminding one of the 
ribband of an admiral or the cross of the Legion of Honor. When 
Julius Caesar was consul, he wore a garment of this species, 
fringed down to his hands in the most outré fashion, with a siack 
girdle over it. You observe that the sons of senators, who stand 
in the rear of the chamber, (Augustus admits them to the debates 
to familiarize them to the atmosphere of politics) also wear this 
broad-striped gown ; but their stripes are much broader than those 
which adorn the breasts of their parents. On our way hither we 
passed several persons with tunics of a narrower stripe. Remem- 
ber, that all such belong to the order of knighthood. 

You observe that the senators also wear black boots of tanned 
leather, reaching to the middle of the leg. These are peculiar to 
their order: fastened with four thongs and four gold or silver 
buckles. The chief ornament of the boots is the silver crescent on 
the top of the foot. This was formerly the letter C, the initial 


on this point. He was made questor—whose office was the lowest which en- 
titled one to the rank of senator —at the age of thirty. Of course, he became 
a senator at that time, Polybius says, that ten years’ military service gave a 
claim to a seat in the senate. As persons entered the army at seventeen. it 
has been rashly concluded that twenty-seven was the legal age of senators. 
But all that need to be inferred from his statement is this: a person, of suitable 
age, who founded his claim to patrician dignity on military services, must have 
served ten years, 
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letter of the word cen‘wm (one hundred), which was the original 
number of the senate under the early kings. But as the number 
of the senators has entirely changed, the form of the ornament 
has also been modified, and it is now called “the little moon,” 
It is worn by the sons of the senators. 

All these articles of dress are worn by the members of the 
senate on all occasions; whether when they sit in the front seats 
of the theatre, or take a dinner at the public expense in the Capi- 
tol, on the anniversary of the feast of Jupiter. 

The sight before us is one of the grandest ever presented to 
human eyes. Features of the majestic Roman type, softened and 
dignified by age, full of intelligence and noble sternness ; tall and 
stately forms, dressed in the simple splendor of the Roman garb; 
the noblest men of the noblest race on earth, assembled to the 
number of six hundred, holding as it were the reins of government 
in their hands; born to rule, and at this very moment training by 
their example a new generation of native patricians to manage 
the huge machinery of state, make up a,condensed view of moral 
grandeur, impossible to describe. It is a picture that mere po- 
litical change cannot destroy. Whether their rights are invaded 
by an unruly mob, or abridged by a tyrannical king, they will 
still wear the same look of dignity, of high intelligence, and of 
exalted courage. They carry their patent of nobility with them, 
more legible than royal letters, more imposing than heraldry. 

It is well for them that they are great by nature and education, 
For though great, they have little real power. Augustus is grad- 
ually contriving to control them. Even now he alone brings be- 
fore them nearly every subject which they debate upon. He has 
diminished the number of their sessions. He has forbidden more 
than a certain number chosen by lot to assemble in September 
and October. Yet no one was ever more careful to preserve an 
external deference to this august body than the present emperor. 
He refers all military appointments to them, yielding them a kind 
of confirming power. He makes their sons tribunes of legions, 
oras we should say, colonels of regiments; in order that they 
become early accustomed to the camp as well as to the court. 
He every six months chooses a privy council, or cabinet, from their 
number, whom he consults concerning the propriety of referring 
certain questions to the senate at its ordinary sessions. When 
great issues are at stake, he does not ask senators for their sen- 
timents, according to the rules of the house, but of all indiscrimi- 
nately, as if he desired rather to obtain their candid opinion than 
their approval of his own. 

But I am wandering again. Conversation, you know, cannot 
be carried on by rhetorical rules, Do not imagine that you see 
before you an aristocracy of birth. There are here many, ple- 
beians by birth, patricians in rank. Although once senators were 
chosen only from a privileged order, the descendants of the patri- 
cians of the time of Romulus, it is so no longer. All ranks have 
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sent forth some member to this body. Around you are seen what 
the Romans call new men, or parvenues. The great Cicero was 
one: the son of a simple knight. The very name conscript 
fathers, is significant of the fact, that the senate is not a hereditary 
body. Many were enrolled or drafted by the ancient father of de- 
mocracy, Brutus, from all classes, to fill up the places of those 
whom Tarquin the Proud had slain. These were called the con- 
scripts —-a name now applied indiscriminately to the entire senate. 

There are lords spiritual and lords temporal here as well as in 
the English aristocratic body. The Romans call the former the 
“ Pontifls.”” You will distinguish them by their conical and tas- 
selled caps. They formerly were but about fifteen in number. 
Augustus has increased these indefinitely. They have a jurisdic- 
tion, apart from their senatorial rank, concerning matters involving 
the religion of the state. They decide whether consecrations are 
duly performed ; whether a god or goddess is a god or goddess, or 
not; whether sacrilege has been committed in particular cases. 
Their opinion is then communicated to the senate by the pontiffs 
in their places, and a decree is passed generally in entire accord- 
ance with their decision. AsI hinted during one of our former 
interviews, church and state are known at Rome—that is, a state 
religion exists here. This religion is in the care of the “ pontiffs” 
or priesthood, and every innovation upon it by unauthorized per- 
sons is most sternly punished. It is protected by the oldest code 
known in the Roman constitution—the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
This body before us is the legal ‘‘ Defenderof the Faith.” Cicero 
eulogizes this provision of the fathers of Rome. In an oration 
before the pontiffs, he defended his right to the site of his own 
house. This the partisans of Clodius had contrived to get demo- 
lished, and in place of it to erect a temple of Liberty, in order that 
it might be sacrilege to erect a dwelling-house on that spot there- 
after. Upon certain informalities in the dedication and upon the 
notoriously bad character of the goddess in question, Cicero founded 
an appeal to the religious judges in favor of his own right to his 
home. In the early part of his oration, delivered on that occasion, 
he used the following elegant language: ‘‘ Many things, pontiffs, 
have been devised and ordered by our ancestors with a prudence 
almost god-like ; but their wisdom has provided nothing nobler 
than the appointment of the same body to be chief in the depart- 
ments of religion and of the state. Thus have they enabled the 
most renowned and honored citizens of Rome, by properly conduct- 
ing affairs of state and a wise interpretation of the laws of reli- 
gion, to preserve both.” The pontiffs determined that the conse- 
cration was null and void, reported their decision to the senate and 
Cicero obtained a decree. 

Cicero was pleased with other features in the constitution of the 
Roman senate ; especially with the fact, that its honors were really 
open to talent and perseverance in every rank. He once made a 
magnificent appeal to his young countrymen—the future masters 
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of Rome's 


glory of the statesman. 








destiny—which I never ied | deans and in which he 
alluded to the opportunities which merit had for success 
the highest dignities of the state. 


» even in 


Would that the political aspi- 
rants of our country would believe in Cicero's 


s theory of the true 
“ And you, young men!” he exclaimed, 


“you who are of noble birth, I will stimulate to the imitation of 
your ancestors; you, who must win renown by genius and worth, 
I will point to the same path by which many humbly born men 


have reached official dignity and sustained it gloriously. 
is but one highway, believe me, 


senate ? 


senate. 


I answer, first, office. 


So is the priest of Jupiter. 
peculiar feature of the scene before you. 


There 


of glory and dignity and honor: 
it is the esteem of the good, the wise, the well-endowed by nature! 
to understand the ConsTITUTION OF OUR STATE, most wisely framed 
by our ancestors ; who, when they could no longer bear the yoke 
of kings, so ordained the annual offices of the republic, that, al- 
though the senate was made before-hand the perpetual high coun- 
cil of the commonwealth, yet persons might be chosen to it from 
the mass of the people; and that access to that exalted post should 
be clear to the perseverance and worth of private citizens.” 

Do you ask what qualifications entitle one to admission to the 
All the annual inagistrates, con- 
suls, pretors, questors and the rest, are, ex-officio, members of the 


This fact will explain one 
In the row of benches 


below us, which are amazingly long, you see one bench given up 


to each order of officers. 
excepting the consul who presides. 


The highest in rank sit farthest back; 
§ ; 
Each order is thus arranged. 


Those who are now officers elect, but have not yet entered upon 


the duties of their 


fore held the office. 


not been officers at all; 


position, 


take precedence. 
the present incumbents of the office ; 


Next to them, sit 
then those who have hereto- 


In front of all sit those who are not and have 


behind these are the questors elect, the 


questors and the ex-questors; in the rear of the latter, sit the 
wdiles elect, the ediles and the ex-wdiles; then the tribunes, simi- 


larly classified ; then the censors; then the pretors ; 
you perceive, 


consular dignity. 


are they not? 


and inlaid with ivory, 
attractive objects in the apartment. 
different parts of the chamber. 


whole assembly ; 
bunes. 


The consuls, 
sembly, on their chairs of state. 


then those of 


sit facing the as- 


Those chairs are magnificent, 


With a raised step and curved legs, quaintly carved 
they are, with their incumbents, 


the most 


They are placed you see in 


One is directly in front of the 


the other in a range with the bench of the tri- 
This, however, is an unnsual arrangement. 
But was I not telling you the qualifications of senators ? 


Well 


—money is another and, I may add, that, like age, it is an essen- 


tial one. 


tune of thirty-six thousand dollars! 


No one can be a senator now without possessing a for- 
But Augustus has, in conse- 


quefce, been obliged to adopt a peculiar policy to bring some of 


his favorites into this body. 


You know he has removed many of 
the miserable apologies for senators whom Julius Cesar, for rea- 
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sons best known to himself, allowed to dishonor the rank they 
held. These Augustus has compelled to resign, and when he did 
so, he sat in this house with a brazen corslet under his gown, and 
surrounded by a body guard of the bravest and most loyal senators. 
However, the dismissed members seem to feel very well satisfied 
by retaining all the privileges of their rank which are not political 
—as the broad-striped tunic, the crescent on the boot and a front 
seat in the theatre. After he had accomplished this overturn, he 
was obliged to fill up at least a part of the vacancy occasioned there- 
by; so he gave the remaining senators the privilege of nominating 
a certain number of their future fellow-members. ‘Then he, with 
the assistance of Agrippa,—noble Agrippa, the Warwick, the king- 
maker of old Rome !—selected others. But he found many of 
his best and ablest candidates too poor to comply with the law, 
which makes a fortune necessary to the senator. Accordingly, he 
has contributed to all such from his own resources enough to entitle 
them tothe post. Cicero mentions a friend of his who was obliged 
to submit to the rigidest economy to keep his fortune up to the 
senatorial mark. 

You will naturally enough inquire, whether money entitles a per- 
son to a seat inthe senate. Notnecessarily; but, as has happened 
every where, wealth proves to be a cardinal virtue in Rome. It 
seems to me, that I could point out one or two senators, who have 
nothing better than sesterces to recommend them for legislators. 

Another qualification is military success.* Ten years’ service 
as an officer in a victorious army furnishes a strong claim, in the 
view of this military race, toa seat in the senate. This folly 
will, I fear, never be out of date. Still, military genius is often 
united to the highest qualities of the legislator and the statesman. 
Cesar and Pompey are both illustrations in point. But that mili- 
tary popularity should be enough to make a statesman of a soldier, 
is preposterous. Yet the charm of martial glory is, among Ro- 
mans, irresistible, notwithstanding their intelligence. The achieve- 
ments of the youthful Pompey—a kind of Napoleon in the splendid 
early development of his military genius and in the crushing disap- 
pointment, which wound up the drama of his life—so fascinated 








* In this great hero-season, which our western world is now enjoying, it may 
not be amiss to give some of our martial patriots a hint from history, Lucius 
Hostilius Mancinus made the first breach with his command in the walls of 
Carthage. After his return from the wars, he procured a huge topographical 
map of Carthage, and the regions adjacent to be made, together with paintings 
of various scenes and incidents of the seige. These he hung up around the 
forum, and, sitting .n front of them, explained them, adding stories of hair- 
breadth ’seapes and personal prowess, before a mob of gaping spectators. 
This affability, says Pliny, secured him the consulship at the next election! 
Perhaps our own heroes prefer to take a hint from modern customs and, remem- 
bering that this is an age of scribbling, carry a letter-writer with them. Cer- 
tainly never was a war brought so near home by the means of countless epistles 
“from the army” as our present war with Mexico, A surgical report was 
a more minutely drawn out than are the details of our blood-letting among 
the Aztecs. 
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this warlike people, that they broke over the barriers of the Roman 
constitution to make hima senator, before he was by law old 
enough to hold any office; to award him a triumph while he was 
but a simple knight; and to appoint him commander-in-chief of 
the forces of the empire, when that office legally devolved upon 
the consuls. I said that a candidate for senator must serve in 
victorious army. The defeat of Marius spoiled the bright prospects 
of many who were on the eve of claiming in civil rank the reward 
of their services in the field. Many, who were almost senators, 
were afterwards simple cottagers and tenders of sheep. 

I see your eye is fixed upon Augustus. * * * * Pardon 
me, but I can stay no longer, as other duties call me hence. We 
will visit the Senate House again, and take note of its proceedings: 
we will also talk of Augustus. As we are wending our way home- 
ward, I will reply to your last question. 

There are parties in the Roman senate. They represent, too, 
the same respective elemental principles of politics which divide 
statesmen in all countries: the progressive and the conservative, 
In some countries, the conservative party supports the throne; in 
others, the aristocracy; in others, the constitution. The progres- 
sive takes ground exactly opposite. Both are valuable; both are 
necessary. Philosophy might teach, that one would be better ina 
monarchical or aristocratic government, the other better in a 
popular government. 

The parties of the Roman senate are called the People’s Party 
and the Nobility Party. Augustus vacillated from one to the other, 
while he was creeping into power. At one time he was a candi- 
date for tribune of the people; at another, a violent partisan in 
favor of the nobles. Cicero speaks of *‘ our party.” He belonged 
to the conservative or aristocratic party. ‘The Claudii have all 
been conservatives, except the knave, Publius Clodius. 

There is one feature, especially distinguishable here, which is 
common to conservative parties in all ages and countries. They 
all are, have been, and will be, fastidious. They will unite firmly 
for their best principles and their best men, but doubtful compro- 
mises and inferior men they will not support compactly. Here in 
Rome, they have always been inefficient and vacillating. There 
have always been many men of many minds among them. The 
progressive party, on the other hand, move by a common impulse. 
Not knowing exactly whither they are going, they have little to 
dispute about. Success is the paramount object, because they can 
see no other clearly. They can carry much that is oppressive and 
annoying on their shoulders, and yet not stagger under the load. 
They can even triumph, and know no good reason why they have 
done so. It has always been so in Rome, 
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BY L, F. ROBINSON. 





Nay! blame not Time! 
He worketh bravely ; rending now 
The crystal crown from Winter’s brow, 
And shedding on this dreary scene 
Some drops of song, some spots of green. 
With sunbeam lance and zephyr wand, 
Ile shivers icy mail and bond, 
And sets the singing streamlet free 
To riot through the grassy lea. 
He hastens to the waiting Spring 
Her wreath of buds and leaves to bring. 
He’ll press the snow-drop to her breast 
And hang the crocus in her vest ; 
The pallid primrose here will set ; 
And there, the blue eyed violet. 
The hyacinth of varied hue 
Shall fill its perfumed cup with dew, 
While “ fairies’-fire,” though nursed by snows, 


Around its martyr-stamens glows. 


Aye! even now, in sunnier zones, 
Glad Nature Spring’s dominion owns. 
The jessamine, on pendant vines, 
Round trellised porches gayly shines, 
And from its yellow censers there 
Pours soft aroma on the air. 

The bright azalea in the wood 
Adorns the voiceless solitude ; 
Suspended from gigantic trees 

And trembling in the fragrant breeze ; 
While trilling birds make melody 
More charming than all harmony. 


Nay! blame not Time! 
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At morn—he’ll lift from mountain-side 
The mist’s blue curtain, waving wide ; 

And fields, where grass and flowers are new, 
Will sow with burning gems of dew: 

At even-tide—the amber sky 

Will streak with colors warm and high ; 

Call fire-flies forth to dance by night, 

With countless torches, veiled and bright ; 
While every glow-worm lifts his lamp, 


A watch-fire in the fairy camp. 


He'll bid the bird of ruddy breast 

Sing ere he builds his grass-lined nest. 
The lisping cedar-birds shall chase 

The gold-winged flies in listless race, 
While butterflies in sunshine bask 

And bees hie humming to their task. 

The wood-thrush, from his shadowy screen,— 
Most happy when he sings unseen — 
Shall fill with song some lonely nook, 
Where bush and vine embower the brook. 
The lark shall in the meadow hide ; 

The cat-bird through the hedges glide: 
The chaffinch broken"music talk, 

While swinging on the thistle’s stalk: 
The'gold-wing reveillé shall beat, 

And crickets chirp a shrill retreat 

The trout shall leap in stony brooks, 
Where, hidden by the bank, he looks 

For giddy flies which o’er them skim, 


Or on their flashing bosom swim. 


Hear’st thou the music of the trees, 

Swept by the fingers of the breeze? 

Hear’st thou the drum of yon cascade 

And timbrels, by the fountains played, 
With silver chime? 


Then blame not Time! 





| 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME,” 


The sun was fast setting, and its beams streaming on the tops of 
the distant mountains bathed them in a rich purple and gold, as we 
left Florence. It was hard to tear ourselves away from the fair city 
where we had passed so many weeks, each day invested with a 
romantic interest, and we often looked back to take a last linger- 
ing look of its lovely scenery. There was the yellow Arno, 
winding on its way through the city and stretching along like a 
golden thread through the valley, as it goes to wash the founda- 
tions of the palaces of Pisa, and unite its waters with the Mediter- 
ranean. There was ancient Fiesolé, in whose convent Milton 
long resided, and the view from which furnished him with so 
beautiful an illustration, when describing the shield of Satan. 


‘¢ The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders, like moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Val d’Arno.” 


On those hills on the opposite side of the valley, the parting sun- 
beams played about the white walls of the convent of San Minu- 
ato, and the lofty tower from which Galileo made his observations. 
Near it was his residence, where he spent his days of banishment 
and where Milton visited him. What a meeting was that, and 
how invaluable to us would be the record of some evening which 
they passed together—the one looking out from his lonely tower 
on the bright stars which gleamed in an Italian sky, with as deep 
a reverence as any Chaldean of old, and the other gazing on the 
varied landscape below with a mind so full of all that was rich 
and profound in classical literature! How must these glorious 
scenes have inspired him who came, (as he himself says in his 
Latin epistle to his friend Manso at Naples), “chilled by rude 
blasts that freeze his northern home!" But nothing is left us of 
Milton’s stay at Florence, except now and then an allusion which 
sparkles in his lines, showing how in his after years of blindness 
the remembrance of Italian scenes rose to his mind. There too on 
that same range of hills, we saw the old villa in which Boccacio 
wrote many of his ‘‘ Hundred Tales,” and not far off the ground on 
which Catiline and his conspirators encamped. Every spot was 
legendary, and never had it seemed so lovely as when we were 
leaving it perhaps forever. But the crimson and gold on the hills 
faded away, and as one by oue the stars began to blaze out in the 
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deep blue sky, we commenced our ascent of the Appenines. | fell 
asleep as the carriage slowly toiled up the mountain, and the 
postillion urged on the eight horses before us, with those Strange 
shouts and screams to be heard no where but in Italy. 

The road was dreary enough, without a single house, and our 
friends in Florence had assured us that we should certainly be 
robbed. Several cases of the kind had recently oceurrcd, and the 
passage of the mountains was considered dangerous. | sicpt on, 
however, withont any such visions mingling with my dreams, 
until a louder yell than usual from the postillions suddenly startled 
me into consciousness, with the idea that the banditti were upon 
us. The prospect however to which J awoke would have delight 
ed Salvator Rosa. It was the grey dawn, and we were on the 
highest point of the wild Appenines, without a habitation in sight. 
Around us were hills piled one on the other, entirely bare, or 
covered with a stunted growth of trees, while deep glens and val- 
leys formed the divisions between them. Clouds wreathed their 
tops or hung about their sides far below us. The rocks rose white 
and blanched, and here and there a drift of snow which the spring 
was not far enough advanced to melt. It was as wild and savage 
a scene as we could have found among the mountains in our own 
land. 

We soon commenced our descent, and about eight stopped at a 
solitary inn for breakfast. It was a massive stone building, which 
had probably stood since the middle ages, and not many years 
before had been the scene of a fearful tragedy, a traveller having 
been murdered by those who were then the occupants of the house. 
The principal apartment, and in which we breakfasted wasa large 
hall, flagged with stone, where we gathered around the fire, or 
rather inside the huge fireplace, shivering at the contrast to the 
sunny plains of Tuscany which we had just left. A German gen- 
tleman tendered some civilities with a politeness which led to 
conversation, and afterwards staying at the same hotel at Bologna 
ripened our casual meeting into an acquaintance. When we 
knew each other better, he was once discussing the noli-me-tangere 
character of the English, and remarked, “In travelling, I never 
speak to an Englishman first ;” and then added, laughing, “I first 
took you for English, and put myself on my dignity, without any 
intention of speaking to you. I happened, however, to see ‘ New 
York’ on your trunks, or I should probably never had the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.” 

As we descended the mountain, we left the clouds behind us, 
and the cheerful sunbeams once more broke out. A few miles 
farther and we reached the frontier of Tuscany, and entered the 
Papal territory. A custom house was of course to be passed, but 
a few pauls judiciously dropped into the hands of the proper offi- 
cer satisfied him that our baggage contained nothing heretical and 
saved us the trouble of a search. Then came an annoyance not 
so easily disposed of. A swarm of beggars gathered at once 
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around us. Every form of squalid wretchedness was there, as if a 

st house had poured out its varied contents. They ran for miles 
by the side of the carriage—the lame riding on the shoulders of 
the well, using every gesture to express starvation, and each 
shrieking for aid in the name of the Madonna, and all the saints 
in the calendar. A withered arm, or some revolting deformity, 
were thrust forward as the arguments to enforce their claim, 
while mingled with them a sturdy friar shook his tin alms box, 
and chanted out, “‘ Per l’anime sante del purgatorio! per ]’anime 
sante del purgatorio!”* Such were the proofs that we were again 
in the dominions of his Holiness. We had not felt these annoy- 
ances in Tuscany, where a degree of comparative prosperity is 
seen, and in Florence begging 1s suppressed by Jaw, but mendi- 
cants are most abounding under the government of the Head of 
the Church. The most miserable population in Italy is that found 
in the Papal States, and the most wretchod population in the 
Papal States is to be found in the city of Rome. 

In travelling, the Italians seem to be great cowards, and they 
have a particular dread of snow. If we came to a descent with a 
light fall of snow on the ground, over which an American stage 
driver would have dashed at full speed, our postillions had four 
oxen yoked on before their herses, ‘* because the oxen are so sure- 
footed.” A few hours however brought us into the low country, 
and towards evening we reached Bologna, the seat of a cardinal 
archbishop, and the second city in the States of the Church, con- 
taining more than three hundred thousand inhabitants. The fa- 
vorite hotel here with many has been, The Pilgrim (Il Pelegrino), 
because there Lord Byron met Rogers by appointment, and the 
latter has left a description of the evening they spent together. 
But let no one in these days be betrayed into staying there, by any 
such associations. Sleeping in the chamber which Rogers occu- 

ied, will hardly compensate for a sad inn and a fleecing Jandlord. 
~ Byron was for a long time at Bologna. As the home of the 
Countess Guiccioli was at Ravenna, this was a convenient resi- 
dence for him, and he almost lived between the two cities. 

The next morning immediately after breakfast, we set out for a 
ramble. There is nothing like Bologna on the continent, as it 
respects the appearance of its streets. The houses are all built out 
in the upper stories, to the edge of the side walk, with an open 
corridor or arcade left beneath for foot passengers, so that you may 
walk from one end of the city to the other through these porticoes. 
On a rainy day, or in the heat of the summer, it must be delight- 
ful. The effect, too, seen from the end of the street, is very fine. 
You have before you a long perspective of columns, stretching as 
far as the eye can reach, those in front of the houses of the rich 
being often Corinthian pillars, highly ornamented. No house is 


without them, and the street is one uninterrupted succession of 
arches, 





* For the souls that are in purgatory! For the souls that are in purgatory! 
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We spent part of the morning at the Gallery of Paintings. The 
Bolognese school was rich in artists, and now their works remain 
in the city where they labored. Their style of coloring is deep 
and mellow, unsurpassed by any the world has produced. It is 
indeed the fashion of the German critics to speak harshly of them, 
yet Sir Joshua Reynolds advises the student to devote more time 
to them than has hitherto been the custom; but a school which 
has produced Ludovico Caracci, Guido, and Domenichino, needs 
no defence. We passed on through the rooms in search of the 
Cecilia of Raphael, the glory of the Gallery. There she is, as 
the painter represented her in all her heavenly beauty. Her lyre 
is dropping carelessly from her hand, and with a look of intense 
devotion she is gazing upward. You see that her spirit is wrapped 
into extacy, not of this world. And there, far up above the deep 
blue, the heavens have opened, and revealed a choir of angels, 
whose sweet and solemn anthem has arrested the attention of the 
saint. They are seen but indistinctly, as through a mist, for 
the artist has touched them with his softest tints. A group of 
saints is gathered around her, while musical instruments scattered 
about, fill up the foreground. Jt is a wonderful picture, and one 
which no artist that has ever lived, but Raphael, could have con- 
ceived or executed. 

Near this hangs Guido’s celebrated picture of The Massacre of 
the Innocents. The wildness of the different groups, the agony 
of the mothers, and the marble paleness of the infants, are indeed 
remarkable. And yet, there is another picture there by Guido, 
which more arrested my attention. Jt is his Crucifixion of our 
Lord—the most grand and solemn representation of this event 
that I have ever seen. The speechless adoration of St. John, as 
he stands at the foot of the cross, looking up, with his hands 
clasped, is indescribably fine. The Marys too are there, one of 
them embracing the cross in silent agony. Every thing about the 
picture is in keeping; dark, sombre, and striking. 

There is a picture of the Supper at Bethany, which cannot but 
produce a smile. Mary is sitting at the feet of our Lord, while 
Martha is bustling about in all the anxiety of preparation. The 
table is set out, covered with its white cloth, while at each plate 
is a napkin neatly folded, with a roll of bread lying on it. The 
execution is very fine; yet place the table, napkins, rolls, &c., in 
any house in Bologna at the present day, and all would be exactly 
the fashion. 

But there are pictures here against which much more serious 
charges can be brought. Among all the large collections I have 
seen in Europe, there is not one which contained so many shock- 
ing to every feeling of reverence. For instance, there are at least 
five or six representations of the Supreme Being. One by Guer- 
cino pictures Him as an old man with flowing white beard and 
hair, and His hand resting on the world. In others, the whole 
Trinity is portrayed, us an old man, a young man, and a dove. 
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Of a similar character is The Marriage of St. Catharine. I have 
seen this hinted at in pictures, but never before fully delineated. 
Here she is standing up before the priest, (clothed in a dress, 
somewhat between that of a Christian bishop and a Jewish high 
priest), who is performing the service of marriage which unites 
her to our Lord. He is standing opposite to her, putting the ring 
upon her finger. Her attendants are around, and wiih the excep- 
tion of the figure of our Lord, thus profanely introduced, it might 
pass for the representation of a modern marriage. 

Our next visit was to the University of Bologna, once the most 
celebrated in Italy. It occupies a noble palace, and its splendid 
libraries and museums are there, but its glory has departed. Its 
ten thousand students have dwindled down to a few hundreds, and 
in this age it is best known in connection with the name of the 
celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti, that ‘‘ prodigy of languages, Bria- 
reus of the parts of speech, and walking library, who ought to 
have lived at the time of the tower of Babel, as universal inter- 
preter.” Such is Lord Byron’s description of him, and it is well 
merited by one who converses fluently in forty-two languages. 
His immediate predecessor in the professorship of Greek, was the 
learned Matilda Tambroni. This university has indeed been ce- 
lebrated for its female professors. Laura Bassi occupied the chair 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; she received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and her lectures were attended by many 
learned ladies from France and Germany, who were members of 
the University. Stranger still was the department of Madonna 
Manzolina, who graduated in surgery, and was professor of Anato- 
my. Inthe fourteenth century Novella d’Andrea, daughter of the 
celebrated canonist, frequently occupied her father’s chair; and it 
is recorded of Christina de Pisan, that so striking was her beauty, 
a curtain was drawn before her when she lectured, that the atten- 
tion of the students might not be distracted — 


‘* Lest if her charms were seen, the students 
Should let their young eyes wander o’er her, 
And quite forget their jurisprudence.” 


There is in Bologna a strange old church, of which we hed 
often heard, by the name of San Stefano, probably unlike any 
thing of the kind in the world. We met with a priest in the 
street who politely conducted us to it. It is composed of seven 
churches or chapels, some above ground and some below, while 
its strange mixture of Lombard architecture, Greek frescoes, 
Gothic inscriptions, ancient tombs and miraculous wells, bring 
before us all ages of the church from the very earliest. A part of 
it dates back to a. p. 330, and its antique columns are said to 
have been taken from the neighboring temple of Isis—the old 
Egyptian faith thus contributing to erect the churches of the reli- 
gion which had supplanted it. We first entered a small chapel — 
then, down a few steps to another, where the well for immersion 
atill remains; while near it the marble sepulchre of St. Petronius, 
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who is said to have given its miraculous qualities to the water 
now confers upon the church its name, del Santo Sepolcro. The 
others are built round the ancient cloisters. Altogether, it forms 
a strange nest of buildings —composed of all kinds of architecture— 
the most antique looking place we have seen in Italy. It is curi- 
ous too to read the inscriptions on the walls. They commemorate 
martyrs whose bodies were brought from Jerusalem—early saints— 
the Lombard kings, Luitprand and I!prand—and names illustrious 
in the history of Bologna. To an antiquarian who partook of the 
spirit of Old Mortality, it would be a perfect museum to explore, 
and the labor of a lifetime to restore its mouldering and decayed 
memorials. 

The most splendid church in Bologna is that of San Petronio,a 
noble monument of that munificence which characterized the re. 
public in the days of Italian freedom. The square or piazza in front 
of it, three hundred and seventy feet long by three hundred broad, is 
mentioned by Evelyn in his day as being the most stately in Italy, 
with the exception of that of San Marco at Venice. In its centre 
is the Fountain of the Giants, constructed in 1564, and whose 
gigantic bronze figures are said to have cost seventy thousand gold 
scudi. The square, too, is surrounded by edifices noble in them- 
selves, and at the same time rich in historical associations as relics 
of the glorious days of the republic. On one side is the magnif- 
cent palace of the Papal legate, and in front the Polazzo del 
Podesta, begun in 1201. Here was confined king Enzius of Sar- 
dinia, son of the emperor Frederick Il. When in 1249, Bologna 
belonged to the Guelphic league, the Ghibeline army, led by king 
Enzius, after a bloody battle, was completely defeated and their 
commander taken prisoner. He was immediately carried to Bo- 
logna and confined in the Palace of the Podesta. The emperor in 
vain tried alternately threats of vengeance and offers of ransom. 
The senate, proud of their prisoner, was deaf to all he could urge. 
He was entertained in a splendid manner, but kept in captivity for 
the rest of his life, which lasted for twenty-two years. The noble 
prisoner whiled away the hours of his dreary confinement by po- 
etical compositions, some of which have since been published, and 
show more talent than is generally found in those who are classed 
among the “noble authors.” Tradition tells too of other circum- 
stances which lightened the captivity of the prince, and gave a 
little romance to the dull routine of his life. He was beloved by 
a fair damsel of Bologna, Lucia Vendagoli, who visited him under 
various di-guises, and the Bentivoglio family derive their origin 
from this connection. At length death released the captive, and 
in the church of San Dominico may still be seen his monument, 
evidently erected by the haughty republic more to glorify itself 
than to preserve the memory of the prince. The last two lines 
show its spirit: 

‘* Nec patris imperio cedit, nec capitar auro ; 
Sic cane non magno sepe tenetur aper.” 
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Above the palace rises a massive and lofty tower, built at the 
time for a stand from which the guards could watch their prisoner. 

Immediately before the great door of the great church once stood 
the celebrated bronze statue of Pope Julius II., executed by Mi- 
chael Angelo. It is said that the artist asked the warlike pontiff 
whether he should put a book in his hand, and his answer shows 
the spirit of the times: —‘“‘A book! no: let me grasp a sword! 
| know nothing of letters.” His wish was complied with, and he 
was represented with a sword in his left hand, and in the act of 
reprimanding the Bolognese with his right. Five years after its 
erection, the statue was broken to pieces in a popular tumult. 

But let us enter the church—a perfect museum of sculpture, 
and possessing paintings which even in Italy render it renowned. 
Here are evidences of Guido’s genius, and one by his master, 
Calvart, representing the archangel Michael, almost exactly like 
that in the Capuchin church at Rome, which was afterwards paint- 
ed by Guido himself, and which goes by the name of the Christian 
Apollo. The windows, too, through which the sunlight streams in 
many colors on the marble pavement, are painted from drawings 
by Michael Angelo. And yet, more interesting to us than these, 
were the works of Prosperzia de Rossi—the Bolognese Sappho— 
as she was called. Here, for the first time, we saw the evidences 
of that genius which has made her so celebrated in Italy. In one 
of the Halls of the Reverenda Fabrica, adjoining the church, is 
her noble bust of Count Guido Pepoli, and her master-piece, the 
bas-relief of the temptation of Joseph. Her story is one of the 
most tragical episodes in the history of art. With a wonderful 
versatility of genius — painter, sculptor, engraver and musician — 
she died of a broken heart from unrequited love. At that very 
time the coronation of Charles V., by Pope Clement VII., was 
taking place, and the emperor, after seeing her works, expressed 
the desire to carry her with him to Rome. The touching answer 
of his Holiness was: ‘* Remain in the church, and you can witness 
her funeral.” 

There is a painting by Ducis, which represents her showing her 
last work, a basso-relievo of Ariadne, toa Roman knight, the object 
of her affection, who regards it with indifference. Through this 
work she had endeavored to tell the history of her own life, and 
the consuming grief which prayed upon her: 





“The bright work grows 

Beneath my hand, unfolding, as a rose, 

Leaf after Teal, to beauty ; line by line, 

I fix my thought, heart, soul, to om to shine, 
Through the pale marble’s veins. It grows—and now 
I give my own life’s history to thy brow, 

Forsaken Ariadne! thou shalt wear 

My form, my lineaments.” 


In the “ Records of Women,” Mrs. Hemans has represented her 
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pouring out her soul, as it were, over this which was 
closing work of her life: 








‘* Tell me no more, no more 

Of my soul’s lofty gifts! Are they not vain 

To quench its haunting thirst for happiness? 
Have I not loved, ani! striven, and failed to bind 
One true lieart unto me, whereon my own 
Might fin’ a resting place, a home for all 

Its burden of aflections? I depart, 

Unknown, though fame goes with me: I must leave 
The earth unknown. Yet it may be that death 
Shall give my name a power to win such tears 
As would have made life precious.” 





ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HANNAH H. MILLER, WIFE OF 


REV. ALPHA MILLER, ANDOVER, CONN. 


BY MISS JERUSHA FOOTE. 


All sadly we watched, as her life was declining, 
But the Saviour sustained with the arm of his might; 
And when dim, and more dim, grew life’s lamp in its shining 
She told that Death’s valley was light. 


Yet strong were the ties that had bound her to earth; 
As sister, as mother, as wife, she was dear: 

Her smile, as a sun-beam, had gladdened the hearth, 
And dried up the sorrowing tear. 


All noiseless, and tireless, she toiled in her love 
For the loved ones consigned to her care: 

She guided them on toward the mansions above, 
By example, by precept, by prayer. 


"Tis woman’s high boon, in her weakness, to wield 
The engines of vast moral power ; 

And wide as the world is the far-spreading field 

Over which she may scatter the shower. 


'Tis hers to direct the young dawnings of mind, 
To thought its first impulse impart ; 

To choose where its young fragile tendrils shall twine, 
And daguerreotype truth on the heart. 


The departed hath well her high mission fulfilled, 
Her lessons with wisdom were fraught: 

And, blended with love, as the dew they distilled 
On the young cherished children she taught. 
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If ever their feet shall be tempted to tread 
Aside from the pure, perfect way, 

‘* The voices of Memory will breathe of the dead,” 
Nor suffer their foot-steps to stray. 


May the children, thus called to pass under the rod, 
The rich grace of the Saviour partake ; 

And give their young hearts in life’s morning to God, 
The Friend who will never forsake! ‘ 


For thy heart-stricken servant, O Lord, we entreat— 
Let not our entreaties be vain! 

May the firm Rock of ages be under his feet, 
And the Arm everlasting sustain! 


Tho’ his heart’s chosen partner, the true, and the tried, 
Is laid ’neath the valley’s cold clod ; 

Yet Jesus in faithfulness still will abide, 
His Consoler, his Saviour, his God. 


We too are bereaved :—and we mingle our tears 
With the sorrowing heart-stricken band; 

May we gather instruction for life’s future years, 
As we haste to the far spirit-land! 


May we learn how the earth-born is doomed to decay, 
Nor worth, nor affection can save— 

How earth’s fairest visions will vanish away, 
As the snow-wreaths that mantle her grave. 


Yet praise! tho’ the earthly be fleeting and vain, 
The word of our God standeth sure :— 

Our God, and his truth, will unchanging remain 
While Eternity’s ages endure. 


Praise! praise and thanksgiving, dear Saviour, we owe 
For the kindness vouchsafed to our friend. 

May we join where the river of life hath its flow 
In the anthem that never shall end! 


Tho’ * the places that knew her, shall know her no more,” 


Yet bright is the place of her rest ; 
And, safe beyond Jordan, she beckons us o’er 
To the beautiful land of the blest. 
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EVANGELINE, 
A Tale of Acadie; By Henry WApswortn LoncGretiow, 


A poem from Longfellow is sure to be welcomed, and what is 
better, is sure to be read; unlessindeed it isadrama. Evangeline 
is a simple story, prettily told in a novel style of verse. The inci- 
dents and the personages— we can hardly call them characters— 
are few. The story opens about 1655, in Nova Scotia, or Acadie. 
The French inhabitants of that colony were a quiet, agricultural 
race. They lived in great harmony together, forming a commu- 
nity in which simplicity, piety and friendship ruled. They were 
so pure in their morals that, since the foundation of their colony, 
there had been no instance where a woinan had lost her honor. 
When a young man married, the colony joined to build hima 
house. 

** Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers, 

Dwelt in love to God and man, Alike were they free from 

Fear that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of republics. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows; 
But their dwellings were open as day, and the hearts of the owners. 
There the richest was poor, and the poor lived in abundance.” 


By the peace of Utrecht the country had been ceded by the 
French to the English. The Acadians, however, at their own 
desire, were permitted to be considered as neutrals between these 
powers. Still their origin, their Janguage and their religion, all 
bound them to the French. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when hostilities again arose between these two nations, the Aca- 
dians at first secretly, and at last, at the siege of Beau Sejour, 
openly aided their countrymen. Irritated by this, the English 
government determined to remove the Acadians from their homes, 
and to transport them to the different English colonies. For this 
purpose an English fleet was sent, sufficiently powerful to prevent 
resistance. 

While this fleet is lying in the mouth of the Gaspereau, and 
before the intention of the government is known, Benedict Belle- 
fontaine, the father of Evangeline, ‘the wealthiest farmer of 
Grand Pre,” meets at his house with Basil, the blacksmith, to be- 
troth Evangeline with Gabriel, the blacksmith’s son. Gabriel 
and Evangeline, 

‘* from earliest childhood 
Grew up together as brother and sister ; and Father Felician, 


Priest and pedagogue both in the village, had taught them their letters, 
Out of the self-same book.” 


Together in childhood, 


** Oft on sledges in winter, as swift as the swoop of the eagle, 

Down the hill-side bounding, they glided away o’er the meadow. 

Oft in the barns they climbed to the populous nests on the rafters, 
Seeking with eager eyes that wondrous stone, which the swallow 
Brings from the shore of the sea to restore the sight of its fledglings.” 
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The marriage contract is signed; the old men discuss the meaning 
of the order issued by the English commander that all the men 
of the village are to meet on the morrow in the church ; and at 
jast, after a friendly game at draughts, Basil and his son leave, 
and the farmer’s household retire to rest. Morning comes and 
brings with it the merry feast of betrothal. At noon the unsus- 
pecting villagers assemble iu the church, and learn to their terror 
the stern resolve of the English government. Escape is impossi- 
ble, for the church is guarded by soldiers. After a few days the 
women and children are assembled on the shore, and the im- 
prisoned men are marched down from the church, still under 
vyard. ‘The embarkation proceeds; but grief is too much for the 
old farmer; he dies and is buried on the shore. The ships with 
the exiles sail away, 


‘Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the village in ruins.” 


In the confusion attending this sad expulsion, families were 
separated ; part were carried to one colony, and part to another. 
Husband was torn from wife, parent from child, brother from 
sister. Thus in many instances to the pain of exile was added 
deeper suffering, severing of the deeper ties of life. ‘It was the 
hardest case,” said one of the sufferers, “which had happened 
since our Saviour was on earth.” The colony thus torn from its 
native soil, and transplanted into other countries, never took root 
again. Broken hearted, and yet cherishing in their sorrow the 
hope that the chances of war would at some time restore them to 
their beloved Acadie, these exiles never mingled with the colonists 
among whom they were distributed, nor, for the most part, pur- 
sued any business. In the end, some found their way to France, 
and to Canada, and other French colonies; but the greater part 
died in poverty, in the countries to which they had been trans- 
ported, “ strangers in a strange land.” 


Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the church yards,” 


To return to Evangeline. Her only support now is Father Fe- 
lician and her heart’s deep love. For in the embarkation, Basil 
and Gabriel have been separated from herself and the priest; and 
have been carried she knows not where. Her life’s task is to seek 
for them. Every hope in her life has been at once blighted; and 
yet she cannot relinquish all hope. 


“Something there was in her life incomplete, imperfect, unfinished, 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and sunshine, 

Suddenly paused in the sky, and fading, slowly descended 

Into the east again, from whence it late had arisen.” 


A rumor that Gabriel and his father have found a new home 
in the west carries her with Father Felician, in company with 
some others of the Acadian exiles to the great Mississippi. They 
float down its turbulent waters, and at last 
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‘* Slowly they entered the Teche where it flows through the green 
Opelousas, ; 

And through the amber air, above the crest of the woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that arose from a neighboring dwelling. 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing of cattle.” 


Here they find Basil prosperous and contented: but Gabriel, rest- 
less as Evangeline herself, has on the very day of their arrival, 
set out for the town of Adayes, and thence is going to hunt among 
the Indians. His boat had met and passed hers, unseen, on the 
river. The next morning, with fresh hope, Evangeline proceeds, 
with Basil, to overtake Gabriel; but she meets with fresh dis. 
appointment. Everywhere she hears of Gabriel a little in ad- 
vance, but she cannot overtake him. 


** Sometimes they saw or thought they saw the smoke of his camp fire 
Rise in the morning air from the distant plain; but at nightfall, 
When they had reached the place they found only embers and ashes.” 


At last they reach the Catholic Mission among the Ozark moun- 
tains; and there they learn that Gabriel has been gone but a 
week, and that he will return in the autumn. Evangeline remains 
at the Mission, and Basil returns home. But Gabriel does not 
come; and Evangeline again sets forth to find him,—a hopeless, 
ever-disappointing, task. 

‘¢ Fair was she and young when in hope began the long journey ; 

Faded was she and old when in disappointment it ended. 

Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 

Leaving behind it broader and deeper the gloom and the shadow, 

Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o’er her forehead, 

Dawn of another lire, that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 

48 in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning.” 


For her, thus heart broken, what better refuge than to become 
a Sister of Merey—to carry to others the relief which she cannot 
find for herself? In the city of Penn, therefore, 


‘* Where the streets still reécho the names of the trees of the forest.” 


she enters upon this humble and holy duty. 


** Night after night, when the world was asleep, as the watchmen repeated 
Loud through the gusty streets, that all was well in the city, 

High at some lonely window he saw the light of her taper. 

Day after day, in the gray of the dawn, as slow through the suburbs, 
Plodded the German farmer, with flowers and fruit for the market, 

Met he that meek, pale face, returning home from its watchings.” 


At length, in a season of pestilence, amid the dying wretches 
who are crowded into the almshouse, in the form of an old man 
with thin, gray locks, she fiads her Jong sought Gabriel. He turns 
his last look upon her and dies. 

** All is ended now, the hope and the fear and the sorrow, 


All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience.” 
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Such is the story of Evangeline; one of great beauty, however 
much it may suffer in this sketch of it. The poem is not of the 
highest class; there is no character portrayed, except that of 
Evangeline, and hers was nothing distinctive. But the beauty of 
the poem is in its graceful description, and its happy comparisons, 
verging something on prettinesses. As an instance of these last, 
we venture, perhaps at some hazard with our lady readers, to give 
the following: 


‘* Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.” 


Longfellow has, before this, 


‘* Called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in Earth’s firmament do shine.” 


And, as that thought was not claimed to be his own, it was not 
worth while to attempt to make it his by reversing it; as a thief 
might turn a stolen coat wrong side out. 

More beautiful, in our judgment, is the description of the Indian 
summer in Acadie, rich as it is with pastoral images; of the voy- 
agers down the Mississippi; of the western residence of Basil; of 
the wondrous prairies. 


‘* Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck ; 
Over them wander wolves, and herds of riderless horses ; 

Fires that blast and blight and winds that are weary with travel.” 
‘* And over all is the sky, the clear and erystalline heaven, 

Like the protecting hand of God inverted above them.” 


But we have not room to select more passages. We can only 
hope that those which we have given will prevent any one from 
being deterred from the perusal of the volume by the unusual 
metre in which it is written, the classic hexameter. 

There is another view in which we wish to consider this poem ; 
and that is as an attempt to introduce this metre into English 
verse. Longfellow is not the first who has made this attempt. 
As long ago as the Elizabethan age, Sir Philip Sydney used this 
metre himself, and encouraged its use in the writings of others. 
His hexameters, however, and those of his followers, were not, and 
never could have become, popular, for reasons which we will here- 
after endeavor toexplain. In modern times hexameters have been 
used by our poets with greater, but as yet not with general success. 
Coleridge wrote a few fragments in this measure, and Southey 
employed it in his Vision of Judgment. Longfellow himself, fol- 
lowing the metre of the original, translated Teguer’s Children of 
the Lord’s Supper into, what he calls, ‘* the inexorable hexameter.” 

But the metre is not yet naturalized in our language; and it is 
still a hazardous experiment to make it the vehicle of poetry. To 
use an expressive, though not very polished, phrase, English read- 
ers have not yet “ got the hang of it.” Both the Latinist and the 
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mere English scholar are puzzled by a metre, which is unlike 
anything with which either of them are familiar. Indeed it js 
difficult to say whether an English hexameter sounds more strange- 
ly to a classical or to an unclassical ear. Regular blank verse jis 
the only metre without rhyme, which is familiar to one, whose 
acquaintance with the forms of poetry is confined to our own 
language. Southey’s Thalaba and Shelley’s Queen Mab seem 
to him, éz their forms, to be very little more than melodious prose ; 
like, though inferior to, those noble passages of the Psalms, in 
which the glorious sunlight of the thought shines through the 
clouds of a prose translation. He is then quite bewildered, when 
he finds a poem, without rhyme, in which the lines are of different 
lengths, and each contains more than ten syllables. To add to 
his perplexity, he is more conversant with iambic metre than with 
any other. Hence he cannot readily appreciate the dactylic 
rhythm of the hexameter. He opens Evangeline and reads thus: 


’ / ’ ’ / J . / ‘ 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks ; 


and he sees at once that, thus read, it has indeed ‘the forced gait 
of a shuffling nag.” Even if, by a little perseverance, he becomes 
somewhat familiar with the measure, yet he is very likely to read 
the poem with a continual grumble at such an awkward metre. 

With different but equally strong prejudices the classic scholar 
takes up the book. Familiar with the melody of Homeric verse, 
he looks for the same here, with the added charm of a native 
language. He forgets for the moment the principles of English 
versification, and expects to find long syllables and short syllables, 
and, in brief, the application of all those rules of Latin prosody, 
which were whipped into him at school, and by which alone, he 
supposes, hexameters can be constructed. When then he finds 
that the lines before him are governed by none of these rules, he 
curls up his lips at English hexameters, and says that a line of 
Virgil is worth a thousand of them. 

A measure better known would undoubtedly have made this 
poem more generally popular; still we are glad that Longfellow 
has made this experiment. It is only by such experiments that a 
new metre can be introduced into our language; and certainly 
the hexameter, if it can be made familiar to English ears, will 
enrich the language with a very melodious and very flexible metre ; 
entirely different in its character from our ordinary blank verse, 
and perhaps having an advantage over it in one respect. Ordinary 
blank verse is so consonant with the genius of our language, that, 
with slight alteraiions, the most common prose can be turned into 
verse. Thus we may take a passage from our author’s preface to 
a volume of his poems, (though this, it is true, is not common 
prose,) and, by the aid of the italicised words, make verse of it: 
thus: 

** And now the northern lights begin to burn 
Faintly at first, like sunbeams playing so/t 
Within the waters of the deep, blue sea.” 
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For the same reason it is difficult for even a skillful reader, except 
by awkward pauses, to show the termination of the lines, even in 
Milton’s majestic verse; and still more so in the looser measure 
of modern poets. It is this, we may remark by the way, which 
may have led to the general and popular use of rhyme, marking 
as it does to the ear, the close of each line. The dactylic rhythm 
of the hexameter however, and the cadence of its last two feet, 
make it very different from English prose, and mark the verse as 
perfectly to the ear as to the eye. 

It is our object in the remainder of this article to consider the 
attempt to introduce this metre into our language, and the princi- 
ples which should govern it. 

The Latin and Greek hexameter, like the other metres of those 
languages, was based upon the quantity, that is the length and 
shortness of the syllables. With this English metre has no con- 
nection. That regards only accented and unaccented syllables. 
Indeed in English it is often difficult to say whether a syllable is 
long or short. If we take the rules of Latin prosody as a test, we 
should find few short syllables; so seldom is there a vowel not 
followed by two consonants. Though there is this difference in 
the two systems of prosody, yet it should be observed that when 
an English scholar reads Latin verse, (and we select Latin as more 
easy of illustration) and wishes to show, or even to enjoy its 
melody, he reads it as if it were constructed upon the English 
system. The melody arising from the quantity of the syllables he 
can not appreciate ; he must have that which comes from accent. 
Thus he would read, 


Sicelidés Musaé, paulé majéra canamus: 
N6n omnés arbésta juvant humilésve myrice. 


And so he must read if he would have the lines sound melodious; 
although such reading violates the rules of Latin accent. It may 
be that such reading would have sounded harshly in Cicero’s 
ears; but it is certainly the most melodious mode of reading hex- 
ameters which is in our power. So little does the quantity of the 
syllables affect the metre to our ears, that 


Sicelidés Musaé, paulé majéra cantémus 
Nén omnés arbéta juvant humilésve myrice. 


would be known to be bad lines, not by the effect on the ear, but 
by our knowledge of prosody. To one unacquainted with Latin, 
they would seem as correct, and perhaps as melodious, as the 
former couplet; and although the Latin scholar would detect the 
false quantity, he would do so by his head and not by his ear. 
We would not deny that it may be possible for a well-trained 
scholar so to read Latin hexameters as to make them musical to 
modern ears, while he expresses the quantity by his voice, and yet 
observes the ordinary rules of modern Latin pronunciation. It is 
enough for our purpose that to the great body of those who read, 
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or have read, Virgil and Ovid, and other classic poets, the enjoy- 
ment of the metre arises and has arisen from the mode of reading 
which we have pointed out. It is through such persons, if at all, 
that hexameters must become popular in our language. 

As a collateral illustration of our meaning, we may quote that 
noble old monkish hymn, 


Dies ire! dies illa, 
Solvet szclum in favill4, 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Barbarous as this metre is when tested by the principles of Latin 
versification which governed classic poets, still to an English reader 
it is melodious and regular trochaic verse. A person unacquainted 
with Latin might make @ées a monosyllable ; but with this excep- 
tion he would readily catch the rhythm. So toothe Latin scholar 
can enjoy in these lines the modern metre of accent. 

If we are correct in these remarks, it follows that there is nothing 
in the difference between the systems of Latin and of English 
versification which need prevent the introduction into English of 
the Latin hexameter. Goldsmith very truly said, that “it is im- 
possible that the same measure, composed of the same times, 
should have a good effect upon the ear in one langusge and a bad 
effect in another.” If, therefore, as we think we have shown, the 
Latin hexameter is pleasing when it is read according to the Eng- 
lish system, marking its feet by accent and not by quantity; then 
hexameters may be constructed in English verse, which shall have 
the same pleasing effect. It may however be thought that the 
sounds of the Latin language are so different from those of the 
English, that there is no analogy between them in this respect. 
But a little examination will show that this difference is not very 
great. Of the fifteen syllables in 


Arma virumque cano Trojz, qui primus ab oris, 


nine or ten will be found to be English words; and with a very 
little trouble a ‘ nonsense verse” might be formed in English, 
whose sounds should be identical with those of the Latin line. 

Nor is dactylic metre so rare in English verse as to make its use 
a novelty. Rhoderich Dhu’s boat song is an example of this 
metre. 


Hail to the chief who in triamph advances! 
Honored and blessed be the evergreen pine! 

Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! &e, 


The first and third of these lines are even parts of regular hexa- 
meters. They are, in the language of Latin prosody, dactylic 
tetrameters @ posteriore, being the last four feet of a hexameter; 
like the following lines from Horace. 

Ibimus, O socii comitesque. 

Quam domus Albuneze resonantis. 
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Let us now look at the manner in which the attempt to intro- 
duce this metre has been made. Sydney, one of the first who 
wrote in this metre, followed an entirely erroneous system. He 
attempted to ingraft, not only the metre but also the mode of con- 
structing it. He endeavored to base his metre, not on accent but 
on quantity, and to govern English hexameters by the rules of 
Latin prosody. This was contrary to the principles of our lan- 
guage, and therefore impossible. No one can read, as we have 
marked it, the following line, one of his hexameters, 


Oppressed with ruinous conceits by the help of an outery m 


Lines like this, though correct enough hexameters in Latin, are 
poor prose in English. Add to this the forced style in which his 
hexameters were written, and there is no difficulty in seeing that 
they could not be popular. 

It is interesting to observe, however, that those of his lines, in 
which there is no violation of English pronunciation, are more 
melodious than most of those which have been written upon the 
other and the true system ; a fact to which we shall have occasion 
to refer. Thus, in the following, if the words “rivers” and “ grey- 
hound” be accented on the last syllable of each, and the word 
“solemnize” on its penult, the passage, if not very poetical, will 
be found at least quite melodious. 


First shall fertile grounds not yield increase of a good seed ; 
First the rivers shall cease to repay their floods to the ocean; 
First may a trusty greyhound transform himself to a tiger; 
First shall virtue be vice and beauty be counted a blemish ; 
Ere that I leave with song of praise her praise to solemnize. 


Southey, in his Vision of Judgment, adopted different and more 
correct principles of versification. Disregarding entirely the rules 
of Latin prosody, he formed his verse according to accent ; follow- 
ing in this the ordinary rules of English verse. He varied from 
the Latin hexameter in often, and perhaps generally, using a tro- 
chee in the place of the spondee. This however is not as great a 
variation as it might at first seem. When we mark the feet of 
Latin hexameters, as it has been shown that we do, by accent, 
spondees sound very much like trochees. For in our reading the 
spondee is made to consist of two syllables, the first accented and 
the second unaccented ; and this forms a trochee. Thus the line, 


° d -/ 4 t { 
Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam, 


sounds nearly, if not quite, as it would were the first and fourth 
feet trochees. 
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Southey also made some changes in the structure of the verse 
which were of questionable propriety. Feeling probably the 
restriction of this metre upon his rapid pen, and fearing, as he says 
lest the metre should ‘appear forced and exotic,” he took the 
license “ of using any foot of two or three syllables at the begin- 
ning of a line.” Thus the following lines are, we suppose, to be 
read as we have marked them. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ U 
Upon all seas and shores, wheresoever her rights were offended— 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
And my feet, methought, sunk and I fell precipitate. Starting— 


In this license Southey broke in upon the harmony and distinctive 
charaster of the verse; which demands, in Latin, a long, in Eng- 
lish, an accented syllable for its first. To commence the verse with 
one or more short syllables, is to obliterate almost entirely the dis- 
tinction between dactylic and anapestic measure, and certainly to 
diminish the melody of the hexameter. 

Tie verse of Evangeline is based on accent. Longfellow has 
however rejected this license of Southey, and has confined his 
lines to the model of the ancient metre. He has therefore been 
more successful in forming a melodious measure than most of the 
poets who have before him used this metre. No one can fail to 
perceive the beauty and melody of the following extract; and even 
the English reader will have no difficulty in marking the feet: 


Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and forever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labors, 
Thousands of weary fect, where theirs have completed their journey. 


It reminds us of what may have been its model, the well known, 


Hos ego versiculos feci ; tulit alter honores. 

Sic vos non vobis, &e. 
The lines are as smooth as Coleridge’s couplet, cescribing and 
exemplifying the hexameter. 


Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and the ocean. 


Indeed, with a single exception, we have never seen any English 
hexameters as melodious as most of the Jines in Evangeline. It 
shows an evident improvement upon the metre of the translation 
from the Swedish, which we referred to above. 

Although it is accent and not quantity which must make the feet 
of an English hexameter, still quantity, as governed by the rules 
of Latin prosody, is not wholly to be disregarded. In any metre, 
two lines may be equally correct, and yet one may be more melo- 
dious than the other; and especially is this true in the metre which 
we are considering. Where, as in anapestic and dactylic metres, 
two unaccented syllables come together, it is important to the 
melody, as a general rule, that the unaccented syllables should 
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also be short; otherwise the movement of the verse is heavy. By 
the well known rules of Latin prosody, a vowel followed immedi- 
ately by two consonants (except a mute and a liquid) islong. The 
same thing must be true in English. Our ears indeed are gene- 
rally not keen enough, or perhaps are too much accustomed to such 
jnstances, to perceive this lengthening of the vowel, or, as we 
should probably say, of the syllable. So long as the syllable is 
unaccented we do not observe whether it is long or short. Still a 
little attention will show us that such a lengthening of the sylla- 
ble does somewhat impede the flow of the verse; and this is more 
perceptible, when, as is not uncommon, three consonants come 
together. This can be better shown by an example. The line 
iven by Coleridge as an instance of a perfect hexameter, may be 
called perfect both by the Latin and the English rules. 





‘ . ’ ’ J ’ P 
God came down with a shout ; our Lord with the sound of a trumpet. 


For in the fourth foot, though the, i, in “ with,” is followed by two 
consonants, yet but one, th, would be sounded ordinarily in our 
reading. It is this observance of the Latin rules which makes the 
hexameters, which we quoted from Sydney, so melodious. Similar 
instances we may find in Evangeline; for example, 

She was a woman now with the heart and hopes of a woman— 


Drawn by the gentle bond of a common country together— 
As when alter a storm a gust of wind through the tree tops. 


But such lines as these are, and perhaps from the nature of the 
language must be comparatively rare. Nearly approaching to 
these, however, are lines like the following, from Evangeline, 


Lucky was he who found that stone in the nest of the swallow; 
or as it might be written, 
Lucky was he who found that stone i’ the nest o’ the swallow; 


Thus we have in Milton, 


and rolled 
In billows, leave i’ th’ midst a horrid vale. 


In examining this point, it should be observed, that we are to 
look not at the consonants which are written, but at those which 
are pronounced. Thus we may call the following line perfect, 
even according to the strictest rules: 


Hailing his slow approach with words of affectionate welcome. 


For the participial termination, ng, is a simple sound; and where 
a consonant is doubled, we ordinarily pronounce but one and the 
letter, w, though ranked sometimes as a consonant, is little more 
than a vowel, in its effect on the melody. 

We would not venture to say, that our poets should always be 
restricted to these rules, in the hexameter; yet there seems to be a 
need of paying some regard to them, especially in the attempt to 
adopt a novel metre. At least, if they are not to regard the length- 
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ening of vowels, by position, (to use the technical term,) they 
should, we think, avoid the use, in an unaccented line, of a sylla- 
ble which is plainly long to every ear. Thus, in the line, 


Still stands the forest primeval, but under the shade of its branches, 


the word, “stands,” is a long syllable, and being in an unac- 
cented part of the line breaks the flow of the verse. So too the 
last line of the poem before us is open to this same objection. It 
is this, 

Speaks and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 


The second foot in this line is very harsh and hence the line js 
heavy. It does not linger on the ear like the melodious close of 
Paradise Lost, 


They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 


Instances like these are not uncommon in the poem; but it is un- 
gracious work to look for defects, and we therefore only quote a 
line or two, for the purpose of illustrating our meaning. 

There is another fault in some of the lines of Evangeline, which 
is of the same kind with this. There are many monosyllables in 
our language which may be used either as accented or as unac- 
cented words. The effect which they have in the verse depends 
upon the words which are near them. If they are immediately 
followed by an accented syllable, they are unaccented, and vice 
versa. Thus in the following line the first “and” is accented, 
and the second unaccented : 


And from our bursting barns they would feed their cattle and children. 


It is necessary that a word so unimportant as a conjunction, if it is 
to stand at the beginning of a line and therefore be accented, 
should be followed by a syllable having no stress of the voice. 
But this rule Longfellow sometimes violates. Thus it is far 
easier to accent the second syllable in the following line, than 
the first, which the metre requires: 


And undisturbed by the dash of their oars and unseen were the sleepers. 


In such lines as this the dactylic rhythm is not well preserved. 
The first syllable of the line should always be one which no reader 
can fail to accent. It may require some pains to accomplish this, 
but the gain to the melody will repay the exertion. 

Such are some of the faults which seem to us to be found in 
the metre of Evangeline; few but too many. No dissection is a 
pleasant operation, and Teast of all that in which a cold critic is 
the surgeon, and the “ disjecta membra poete” the result. We 
do not know how we can better reward our readers, if there are 
any whom we have not wearied out, than by concluding with an 
extract of a translation into English hexameters of Hector’s inter- 
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view wita Andromache; an extract in which that metre is used 
with admirable success, and whose melody will recommend it even 
to the English reader. 


‘‘ Then for another, perchance, thou’lt handle the shuttle in Argos, 
Slavelike, or water bear from Messe’s, or else Hyperei, 

Sorely against thy will, for force will weigh heavily on thee. 

Some one, perchance, will say, while he looks at thee bitterly weeping, 
‘ Lo this is Hector’s wife, who once was first in the battle 

’Mong the Dardanian host, when they fought for the safety of Ilion.’ 

So will the stranger say ; and thine will be bitterer anguish, 

Widowed of husband so brave, who might have kept off the enslaver. 
Oh! may the earth o’erspread first cover me deep in her bosom, 

Ere 1 can hear thy wail, when they drag thee from Troy as a captive.” 
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BY A. MESSLER, D. D. 


In one of the most retired hamlets in New Jersey there are still 
to be seen a few marks of an old graveyard. I remember when 
the dilapidated walls of the old church frowned over it in their 
gloomy silence, hearing no sabbath music but what the swallow 
made: but for many years they have disappeared, for the utilita- 
rian, even here, has been at work. On the little plot of green 
sward, where the ancients of the village sleep, there remain a 
few rude and moss-grown monuments of the dead. The most 
conspicuous of them is a broad upright marble slab, marked by 
time and every year sinking deeper and deeper in the soft spongy 
soil. It has the following inscription: 


IN MEMORY OF THE 
HON, CAPT. WILLIAM LESLIE, 
OF THE 17TH BRITISH REGIMENT, 
SON OF THE EARL OF LEVEN, 
IN SCOTLAND. 
HE FELL JAN. 3, 1777, AGED 
26 YEARS, AT THE BATTLE OF 
PRINCETON. 
HIS FRIEND BENJAMIN RUSH, M. D. OF 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS CAUSED THIS STONE TO BE ERECTED, 
AS A MARK OF ESTEEM FOR HIS WORTH, 
AND RESPECT FOR HIS NOBLE FAMILY, 


A visit to this spot occasioned the following stanzas: 


Pause stranger by this hillock green 
And leave a tear of sympathy! 

Beneath this sward there sleeps unseen, 
The warrior’s dust and chivalry! 

He came in hope and youthful pride 
To forge our chains! but oh forgive! 
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He fought, was stricken, fell and died ; 
And here his name and memory live. 


All that was bright in youth he knew ; 
All that was noble, generous, brave ; 
All that was trustful, kind, and truae— 
And yet how lonely is his grave! 
He gave his life to win a name, 
And hoped to inscribe it deep and clear 
Upon the splendid roll of fume, 
But ah! its only record’s here! 


His heart was full of hope and love, 
And garnered as its treasured store, 
Bright names and mem’ries prized above 
The diamond’s worth, the pride of pow’r, 
And oft he spoke of home and friends, 
Of sisters, sire, and mother kind, 
And lived in thought amid those scenes 
So dear to love, but far behind! 


They rose in visions on his heart, 
And rapt his soul in bliss away, 
Transporied from himself apart 
To live all o’er his childhood’s day; 
But ah his dreams must soon depart ; 
The bright illusions fade away ; 
The chills of death creep round his heart ; 
The fluttering spirit bursts its clay! 


Pause stranger! though his dying bed 
Was far from home and hearts so dear, 
Here many a soul with pity bled, 
And strangers gave the mourner’s tear. 
Worth called them forth—they freely flow’d, 
And warmed his cold and silent tomb ; 
And when the spring’s soft zephyrs blow’d 
These roses grew, and yet they bloom! 


Oh grave! thou sacred loneiy bed! 
Could all the tears around thee shed 
Be gathered—what a sea of wo 
Would roll its dark waves here below! 
Oh! thou hast deluged long the earth 
With show’rs that joy should only give! 
From Eden’s close, and sin’s dread birth, 
Till heavea succeets and glory lives! 





———— 
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The doctrine of human progress is a favorite one with repub- 
licans. They are loth to believe that mankind has made no pro- 
gression in the Jaws of his social and political state. They do not 
believe that all the bloody revolutions of the past present properly 
to the view merely the sum total of so many individual struggles 
between right and foree, between reason and authority, between 
the subject and the tyrant: that they are so many important events 
in themselves considered, but not necessarily, nor in fact, follow- 
ing each other as effects follow their causes, and bearing immedi- 
ately upon the liberties and destiny of the race. They can trace 
the progress of the free principle from its starting point, away back 
in the distant past: struggling for development now against the 
secret machinations of its enemies, and now against the. imposing 
array of kingly armies: at one time apparently crushed by the 
overwhelming power of numbers, and at another rising like a 
phenix from its ashes, in the full proportion of its strength and 
beauty, to adorn and bless the world. They can see it rising in 
the bosom of the church, and asking for liberty of conscience as 
opposed to the exactions of a vitiated system of religious worship: 
then taking the form of a political sentiment, and emboldened by 
its success in the church, demanding as a right—not asking asa 
privilege—for certain necessary reforms of state. They can see 
it straggling into light with the free governments of antiquity and 
the republics of the middle ages, with charters and reform bills, with 
declarations of independence, with revolutions like those of France 
overturning the barriers of despotism throughout Europe—flicker- 
ing beneath the ashes of Polish nationality and Grecian indepen- 
dence, burning brightly among the hardy mountaineers of Swit- 
zerland, and reflecting its steady light upon the sky of Italian free- 
dom. In short, they believe in a just God and his superintending 
providence. 

The history of Italy contains within itself a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the struggles of the free-principle. In fact Italy has been 
the theatre upon which the bloodiest tragedies of the world have 
been enacted, upon which lawless conquests and dark oppression 
and inhuman crimes have played their part against the most he- 
roic virtues, the loftiest love of liberty, and the most towering in- 
tellect. It is upon her beautiful plains, and beneath her beautifal 
skies, that the world’s greatest poet has laid the most renowned 
scenes of his story, and drawn his startling pictures of life and 
character. Here too, lived the poet and the orator, whose words 
have come down to us through the lapse of centuries, in all the 
freshness of their originality and power. Here have arisen those 
lights of political philosophy, and of christian ethics, of scienee and 
literature, which have added a lustre to the brightest pages of the 
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world’s history, and for centuries have given to that world more 
of its civilization and advancement in knowledge, than any other 
nation upon the face of the earth. Indeed if Italy had never been 
any thing else than a nation of painters, and if she had produced 
only a Titian, a Raphael, and an Angelo: if Rome had never been 
the mistress of the world, and Cesar had never fought, and Cato 
had never philosophized, and Horace, and Virgil, and Petrach, 
and Dante had never sung their immortal songs—still she would 
have been classed among our most poetic remembrances, as the land 
where the beautiful was impersonated in every visible form, and 
where poetry delighted to dwell. 

But by a singular kind of fatuity so often visible in those lands 
where nature has bestowed her most bountiful gifts, the oppression 
of a bad government has been felt through a Jong series of years, 
not only in the political degradation and imbecility of the state, 
considered relatively in the scale of nations, but in the more miser- 
able condition and prospects of the people—the poor people—the 
peasantry—the toiling millions—who while they do most to sup- 
port, feel most the burdens of the government. Half-clothed and 
fed, without political importance, and surrounded by the spies and 
insolent officials of Austria, it is no wonder that we should find 
among the Italian people, a deep-seated distrust of their rulers, 
and that the half-suppressed murmurs of the more intelligent in- 
habitants have so often been heard, giving premonitory symptoms 
of a rebellion, whenever the feelings of hatred that rankle at their 
hearts shall be directed and controlled by some master mind. This 
indeed was natural. The disaffection of the people is always the 
consequence of tyranny, and the only remedy of the tyrant is, as 
in Italy, a standing army. 

But it remained for the congress of Vienna to give the finishing 
stroke to the oppressive policy under which Italy so long had la- 
bored. The congress of Vienna which assembled about thirty 
years ago, was a most remarkable body, both in respect to the 
character of its members and the objects for which it was called. 
Several of the crowned heads of Europe met in solemn conclave, 
to determine the destinies of a continent. Their object was really 
the perpetuation of tyranny. For the better accomplishment of 
this result, it was thought necessary to denationalize those countries 
in which the spirit of liberty yet lived. Greece was given to the 
Sultan, Poland was committed to the gentle protection of Russia, 
and Italy to the crafty Metternich. The Polish war-song was to 
be heard no more upon the banks of the Vistula. The cry of re- 
volution was to be hushed forever among the classic islands of the 
Mediterranean. Monarchy must be rivetted upon the necks of the 
people with new chains, and the examples of a free state, so odious 
to its power, must exist no longer upon the continent of Europe. 
Not only must the external forms of free government be abolished, 
but those subtle agencies must be resorted to, by which the inter- 
nal life, the domestic fire-sides of the people, must be reached. 
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An odious system of police and espoinage was therefore’established 
by means of internal foes and foreign emissaries. The allies of 
despotism, hired for this base purpose by Austrian gold, were se- 
cretly despatched throughout every portion of the Italian territory, 
to watch the progress and consummation of the tyranical measures 
adopted by the congress of Vienna. Every expression of sympa- 
thy for the people, every sentiment of indignation at the course of 
their oppressors, every hope of political reformation for unfortunate 
italy, was studiously repressed by the patriotic, as well as the 
prudent, and the people prevented from exchanging and reiinimat- 
ing their felt sympathies by the universal pressure of espoinage, 
and its sure rewards of the dungeon, of exile and of death, granted 
by those terrible secret tribunals, which more resembled the Vene- 
tian councils than the courts of impartial justice, the whole people 
presented to the eye of the observer, a state of torpor and political 
imbecility, as complete as Austria herself could desire. Occa- 
sionally, very seldom indeed, some daring spirit, full of patriotic 
ardor and impatient of restraint, would break through all the bonds 
by which it was chafed, and escaping the rigid censorship of the 
press, would give to the world its free thoughts, its animating sen- 
timents, and its enthusiastic hopes. But the fate of such would 
be, at least, that of another Silvio Pellico—to live among the con- 
demned felons of an Italian prison, and perhaps to recount with an 
intenseness of sensibility, and eloquence and power, which the 
language of Italy alone can express, another record of Le Miec 
Prigioni. 

Gregory XVI. the late Pope, was a fit instrument in the hands 
of Austria. Whatever might have been his capacity to occupy 
the Papal chair, he was, at any rate, a weak and superannuated 
political potentate. He had gathered around him in his council of 
state, a body of despotic ministers, and he and they and all of his 
officials, minions of a foreign influence as they were, hesitated not 
to perpetuate their own power and aggrandizement, by concessions 
the most humiliating to themselves, the most injurious to the 
people and the most gratifying to Austria. Under his administra- 
tion, an infamous army had to be supported by the Italian people, 
in order thus to support their plunderers and prop up the power of 
their rulers, in the absence of that moral power which, in the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs in the peninsula, shows itself to be stronger 
than standing armies. The scales of justice were never equally 
balanced. Knowledge was not encouraged. Public enterprises, 
railways and the like, were suppressed for fear of too free commu- 
nication between the people. And yet with all this surveillance of 
the police, crimes of the darkest character were enacted, and rob- 
beries upon the public highways were frequent and almost undis- 
guised. Even art, which, in the healthy atmosphere of Italy, has 
always glowed with so much beauty, reflecting the soft tints of her 
unequatled skies, her purple waters and her inland scenery, with 
so much of their native brilliancy — art, so necessary to the spirit- 
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ual life of the Italians, and so devoutly worshipped for its expres. 
sion of the beautiful, that the enthusiasm it enkindles becomes 
akin to religion —this art no longer flourished, as in the days of 
Italy’s glory ; the brush was laid upon the easel, and the marble 
stood half woke to being. 

Such was the condition of Italy when Gregory descended to the 
tomb of his fathers. The conclave for the election of a new Pope, 
commenced its sittings upon the 11th of June, 1846. On the 
evening of the 16th, Cardinal Giambatista de Mastai Ferretti, 
was elected to the ancient head of the Romish Church, under the 
title of Pius IX.; and on the 21st of the same month. the impos- 
ing pageantry of his coronation was witnessed at the Vatican, 

What must have been the emotions of the Italian liberals, as 
they saw ascend to the Pontifical Throne a successor to Gregory, 
the minion of Austria. They heard the rejoicings of the absolut- 
ists, as the guns of St. Angelo announced the election of Pius, 
They knew not who was the sovereign of Rome, and the head of 
her church. They had heard of him only as the learned Bishop 
of Imola. And must they even listen to those rejoicings, and be 
crushed to the earth by their oppressors? Must Rome ever be a 
desert? Must the free thoughts and animating hopes of her citi- 
zens be felt in their hearts no more, or struggle into expression 
upon the pages of ‘her literature? Must the descendants of that 
once proud race, whose boast it was to say, *“* | am a Roman citi- 
zen,” now grovel inthe dust, and ask for alms of the stranger, 
who comes to Jook upon her buried grandeur? Must they always 
see in the monuments of the Past, a sad contrast to the ignominy 
of the Present ? 

Thank God, it was not so. The time of their deliverance was 
at hand, when the power of Austria was to be rebuked, and the 
rights of Italy asserted and maintained. Pius IX. was the politi- 
cal reformer who was to regenerate his country. He was demanded 
by and adapted to the necessities of the times. Here, then, there 
were popular grievances to be redressed, and a leader who was 
capable to control and direct the complicated movements which 
grew out of them. This was the essential element of revolution. 
The people were rife for it; its seeds were in their hearts, and it 
needed only the occasion to develop them. That occasion was 
the ascension of Pius to the Papal chair, and nobly have the 
people availed themselves of it. 

Pius IX., we are told, was born in the time of the great revo- 
lution, and descended froma noble ancestry. In his early life, 
he was an officer in the army of Napoleon. From some cause, 
not mentioned, he was.induced to throw up his commission and 
assume the orders of the priesthood. He was afterwards sent as 
a missionary to Chili, and while on his way, visited the city of 
New York. His stay in Chili was not a very long one; but it is 
said, that while upon this field of his labors he was diligently em- 
ployed in resisting the St. Simonism of France, which had exhi- 
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bited itself with its Atheistic results. He subsequently yisited va- 
rious parts of South America, in his capacity of a priest. Thence 
being recalled, he was appointed Papal Nuncio to Naples: after- 
wards Bishop of Imola, and Cardinal; and finally he was raised 
to the present exalted station of which he is so conspicuous an 
ornament. 

Pius had been Pope but a few days before he revealed his true 
character. His first act was to suppress military warrants, and to 
establish justice. He abolished the old code of laws, and inyited 
a committee of eminence to form a new one. He gave the most 
liberal encouragement to various academies of learning, and 
adopted extensive plans of internal improvements. He took mea- 
sures to place himself in communication with the people and to 
become informed of the wants of the provinces. He disbanded 
the infamous army of Gregory, and formed a national guard, with 
officers of his own appointment. He abolished capital punish- 
ment, granted the right of trial by jury, and the liberty of the 
press, and wisely determined that vo man should be proscribed 
for his political opinions. But this was not all he did. His polit- 
ical wisdom was equalled only by his benevolence. ‘ From the 
windows of his palace,” says a late writer, “the good Pius over- 
looked the desolate city. The sad silence of the people reminded 
him of its present wretchedness and of its ancient grandeur. In- 
stead of songs of jubilee, he heard only the sorrowful plaint: 


** Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Roma non ¢ piu come era prima !” 


The ruined capitol, the grass grown strects, trodden no longer 
by the feet of industry, but by idle monks and beggars. Letters 
containing supplications from all the cities poured in upon him. 
“Pius! Pius! have mercy upon us! pity our families, our brothers 
in exile and: misery.” Pius heard their supplications and, on the 
16th of Jul*, granted a general amnesty to all political offenders. 
upon this announcement, Rome was filled with joy. ‘ A vast 
crowd assembled at the Colosseum and at the Capitol, and marched 
in procession with wax candles and singing joyful songs, to the 
Monte Cavallo, to return thanks to their chief and beg his bene- 
diction. Since the fall of the last of the tribunes, there has been 
no such day in Rome. The houses throughout the city and every 
palace; except those of Cardinal Lambruschini and the Austrian 
Ambassador, were illuminated. The vast crowd moved to the 
ground under the balcony of the Pope’s palace, and here (the third 
hour after midnight,) he extended his hands and blessed them.” 

But not only in Rome is Pius thus remembered. Emissaries 
have been sent from almost every nation—even from the Sultan 
of Constantinople — from South America, from Eugland, France, 
Prussia and the United States — who have presented to the Pope 
the gratulations of their respective countries. In this country, 
public meetings have been held, and the warmest sentiments of 
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approval have been adopted towards the reforming Pope and his 
liberal principles. And it is stated, in a recent arrival, that the 
news of the late meeting in the city of New York, was received 
at Rome with public demonstrations of joy. Processions were 
formed — the utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and honors were ren- 
dered, in the Eternal City, to the republican representative of the 
United States. 

The following interesting story, illustrative of the benevolence 
of Pius, is told upon the authority of a late Italian writer. When 
Ferretti was a boy, he was rescued from drowning by one of 
his countrymen, a peasant: now that peasant had come from 
Fano to Rome to behold the child whom he had rescued from 
death, seated on the throne of St. Peter. ‘* The peasant, Domeni- 
co Guidi, was already some seventy years old — poor, and desti- 
tute of the means of subsistence for himself and his daughter. 
Incited by the fame of Pius 1X., after many days of suffering and 
hardship, the father and daughter arrived at Rome, quite destitute, 
and not knowing how to make themselves known to the pontiff. 
Since his election, Pius had strictly forbidden public begging, and, 
at his own cost, had founded splendid alms-houses for the desti- 
tute. The officers arrested Domenico Guidi and his daughter as 
vagrants, and took them to the police office. After discovering 
who he was and the intent of his journey, the commissioner in- 
formed the Pope of this story of Guidi and his daughter. Both 
were thereupon well-dressed upon the order of his holiness and 
taken in a carriage to the Vatican. On the 28th of March, ae- 
companied by the physician of the government and by his daugh- 
ter, Guidi entered the pontifical hall of the Vatican, to be admit- 
ted to audience, but fainted at the entrance and fell upon the floor. 
The officers and prelates of the court, with the physician, re- 
lieved the unfortunate Guidi, and the Pope gave order that he 
should be removed to a comfortable room of the palace, and re- 
ceive every attention. 

The next day, when Guidi had sufficiently recovered himself, 
he was admitted to audience. Nothing could be more interesting 
and admirable than the interview between the pontiff and the 
saver of his life. Pius received him as an old friend and with the 
kindest expressions. Guidi could neither speak nor show any 
demonstrations, so ¢reat was his astonishment and admiration. 
The Pope would not permit him to knee! before him, but embrae- 
ing him, he said, * Guidi, you were the friend of my childhood 
and the saver of my life. You shall suffer no more from want. 
You and your daughter shall go to Sinigaglia to my palace, and 
live with my friends.” The next day Guidi left Rome in a post- 
carriage, after receiving the blessing of his holiness. His dangh- 
ter was placed in a house of education, and Guidi still lives com- 
fortably in the Mastai palace.” 

The liberal policy of Pius has met with the most violent oppo- 
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sition of Austria. Various conspiracies have been formed, all 
probably set on foot by Austria, to take the life of the Pope. 
Hitherto he has providentially escaped, and the conspirators have 
their reward. The most wicked of these plans was devised, to be 
consummated upon the anniversary of the amnesty. Many citizens 
were secretly marked for slaughter, while they were engaged in 
celebrating the return of the exiles and the triumph of the Pope. 
But the plot was discovered by the energy of a citizen. The con- 
spirators were to attack the troops with daggers, on which was 
marked ‘* Long life to Pius ;” thus attempting to fix the crime of 
murder upon the friends of the Pope. But the device failed: the 
national guards were organized, citizens of all classes enlisted, 
the most effective measures were adopted, which succeeded in 
preventing the massacre. Austrian gold was found upon the per- 
sons of the desperadoes, and thus the crime was fastened where it 
belonged. 

Then followed the occupation of Ferrara —the indignant pro- 
tests of the Pope, of Tuscany, and of Sardinia — the blood-shed of 
Lucca, and Parma, and Modena. ‘The Pope has eloquently said, 
* Austria must evacuate my territory, and grant new institutions 
to the people of Lombardy, or she must meet us in the field. If 
the barbarians advance a step or remain in Ferrara, I will raise 
the nation. I have already 60,000 men to oppose them. I shall 
not be alone in the field. If things come to the trial, and we are 
forced to fight, let Austria beware! She wil! then bid a long fare- 
well to Italy, and cross forever the eternal Alps.’’ 

We are assured of the justice of his canse, and we believe in 
its eventual success. Austria indeed still threatens—she is a 
powerful foe and Metternich is a crafty prince. But if she do net 
yield her unreasonable demands, we may expect to see the armies 
of Italy in the field, with triumphs they have not known since the 
days of the Cxsars, when their haughty legions thundered along 
the temple-covered plains. The nations of the earth sympathize 
with Italy. England, we are told by a late arrival, has formally 
notified the Austrian government that she will not look calmly on 
her usurpations in Italy. At the same time, we hear of the tri- 
umphs of the people in the island of Sicily. The king has been 
compelled to granta national constitution for the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, providing for the liberty of the press and the estab- 
lishment of a national guard. These are among the indications 
that point to a glorious future for Italy. Besides, there is another 
element of success in the union of the states. The states which 
have embraced the liberal cause, contain a population of over 


eighteen millions, while the absolutists do not contain one-third of 


that number. These eighteen millions, woke to new life as they 
are by the liberty of the press, and animated by the flaming appeals 
of the Italian mind, what can they not do! And with such a man 
as Pius IX. at their head, what wél/ they not do! 
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Italy is destined to be no longer as she has been. She shall live 
not alone in the memories of the past, but in the realities of the 
present and the glorious anticipations of the future. She shall 
write her name among the free nations of the world, and the young 
America shall rise up to salute her. 3 


THE BIRDS HAVE COME. 





BY A. MESSLER, D. D. 





* A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of heaven is blown.’’—Gorrtue, 


They have come! they have come! the warblers bright, 
To charm our ears, to entrance our sight ; 
In the forest dell—in the orchard’s shade 
The echo wakes which their mirth hath made ; 
And the quivering spray directs our sight 
To the shady nook where they dance so light, 
In their glossy coat 
And panting throat— 
Making music still like a fairy sprite! 


They are fair—how fair! that tiny race, 
As a diamond’s flash o’er a maiden’s face ; 
Not a monarch proud in his jewelled dress 
I{ath a robe so rich; nor a shining tress 
So glossed and smooth hath the happy bride 
In her day of hope by her lover’s side, 
As the warbler’s breast, 
As the warbler’s crest, 
When he floats in the sun on his wing of pride! 


They are happy too—oh happier far 
Than our manly race with its toil and care ; 
All the livelong day their mirth is heard, 
In the shrill sweet voice of a summer bird ; 
While circling wide on his rapid wing, 
O'er the dimpled pool or the gurgling spring ; 
O’er the hill top’s height, 
O’er the meadow bright, 
Where the sun is flased from the butterfly’s wing! 
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They have come!—mid the springing germs of life, 
Since the winter’s wind hath ceased its strife, 
And the sweiling buds and leaflets bright, 
Awake our love and entrance our siglit ; 
And the singing brook chimes through the vale, 
Where the cowslips hide mid the lilies pale, 
And the words of love 
Are breathed in the grove, 
When the youth untolds his am’rous tale! 


And they’re welcome too, to their summer haunts, 
Though they own no lords and wait no grants— 
No sportsman’s aim shall touch their life— 
Their peaceful nest shall know no strile, 
Till the summer hours are past and gone, 
And the winter’s howling blasts have blown; 
When their thrilling chime, 
In a sunnier clime, 
Shall leave our woodlands sad and lone! 


—~2er + - -— 
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A Practicar Exposirion or THE GosPets or St. MATTHEW AND St. Mark, 
IN THE FORM OF LECTURES, DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE PRACTICE OF DOMES- 
TIC INSTRUCTION AND DEvorion: By Jonn Binp Sumner, D. D., BisHor 
o¥ Cutester. New York: R. Carter. 


This work is adapted to accomplish much good in assisting to carry out the 
great ends of the domestic constitution. It is perfectly unpretending in its cha- 
racter, and is evidently dictated by a simple and earnest desire to do good. It 
is evangelical in its views, perspicuous in its statements, and tender and impres- 
sive inits appeals. It is from a distinguished English Bishop, but is as far as 
possible from being offensive for sectarism, and may very properly be used by 
christians of any denomination in connection with domestic worship. In reading 
it, one cannot easily avoid the conviction that he is gathering the very mind of 
the spirit. 


Memoir or tue Rev. Davip Aseet, D. D.. Late Misstunary To CHrna: 
By his Nephew, Rev. G. R. Williamson, New York: R. Carter. 


It were to be expected that the life of such » man as Dr, Abeel should have 
some more permanent record than can be supplied by newspapers and period- 
icals ; and the present volume will, it is believed, fully meet the public demand 
and expectation. It contains a somewlat minute detail of the events of his life, 
espevially of his missionary life, which is followed by a sketch of his character, 
with which those who knew and loved him most will have abundant reason to 
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be satisfied. Almost the whole of his public and active life was a continued 
struggle with bodily disease and intirmity ; but he had a faith that was mighty 
to sustain and to overcome. Few men have accomplished so much under such 
adverse circumstances; and few have left a name more thoroughly and grate- 
fully embalmed. 


War WITH THE SAtNTs, orn PERSECUTIONS OF THE VAUDOIS UNDER Pope 
Innocent III: By Charlotte Elizabeth. New York: M. W. Dodd, 


Every thing from the pen of this lamented and gifted lady, is read with the 
deepest interest ; and the more so now, as her earthly labors have been accom- 
plished and she has gone to her rest. The present is the last of her literary 
productions ; and it was written chiefly during a period of intense bodily suffer- 
ing, and by means of a machine contrived by her own ingenuity. It is only 
necessary to say of the work that it well sustains the reputation which her pre. 
vious works had procured for her. A vigorous intellect, a lofty imagination, 
an earnest piety, glows upon every page. 


Tue History oF A Pentrent; a Guine ror THE INQUIRING, IN A Com. 
MENTARY ON THE ONE Hunprep anp TurrtietTH Psatm; By George W. 
Bethune, D. D. Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 


This work is eminently evangelical, eminently experimental, and it can hardly 
be necessary to add, (considering the source from which it comes,) eminently 
beautiful. Dr. Bethune, more than almost any writer of the present day, unites 
the fervour and unction and evaneclical richness of the old divines of the Howe 
and Leighton school, with a degree of point and pith and classic elegance that 
renders his style worthy to be studied as a model. The prescnt volume is of the 
most unpretending character, and yet we regard it among Dr. B.’s best pro- 
ductions, It cannot fail to prove an .mportant auxiliary to many an anxious 
and troubled spirit, and we may add, to taany a christian and christian minister, 


in the discharge of the delicate and responsible office of a counsellor and guide, 


Cuampens’ Liprary For Younc Peorte; Ortanpino, Tue Litre Rost. 
SON AND OTHER TALES. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 


These are two beautiful volumes introductory to a series, bearing a name that 
has become identified with almost every species of juvenile and popular litera- 
ture. The first tale, ** Orlandino,” is by Miss Edgeworth; and when it is borne 
in mind that it is the production of an octogenarian, it will be read with not less 
astonishment than delight, It contains evidence cf what is abundantly certitied 
from other sourees—that there is as yet no waning of her almost incomparable 
intellect. 

Anecpotes For Boys; ANEcpoTes For Grats: By Harvey Neweomb. 

Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


These two volumes are substantially of the same character ; they consist of 
well selected anecdotes, designed to illustrate some truth, or to enforce some 
duty. They combine entertainment and instruction in such measure as to ren 
der them alike attractive and profitab!e. 
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Tue Czar, HI1s Court AND Propre; InctupiInG A Tour in Norway ann 
SwepEeN: By John 8S. Maxwell. New York: Baker & Scribner. 


The writer of this book seems to us to have shown himself intelligent, observ- 
ing, judicious, and impartial ; and these surely are the most important requisites 
for an author of a book of travels. He has had many predecessors in the same 
route, who have chronicled their observations and adventures as he has done; 
but there is a freshness and good temper and point in what he has written that 
will, notwithstanding, deservedly secure to his work, a more than common 
share of public favor. 


OrntenvorF¥F’s New Meruop or LearninG To Reap, Writr aND SPEAK 
SpanisH. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Spanish language is becoming more and more popular in this country, 
both in respect to the reading and the speaking of it; and it seems likely, at 
no distant period, to find a place on the list of fashionable accomplishments. 
“Orlendorff’s method,” in respect to French and German, has been greatly 
approved both in this country and in Europe; and it is no less applicable to 
Spanish than the other languages. The value of the work is much increased 
by an appendix, containing tables of the regular conjugations of the verbs, co- 
pious lists of the irregular verbs, &e. 


Cuess For Winter Evenines, &c.: By H. R. Agnel. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


We profess ourselves profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of the science of 
whieh this book treats. This much, however, we can conscientiously report 
concerning it; that it is a good looking book, outside and inside, and that it is 
full of mystic figures and letters, (we speak as the uninitiated,) which make it 
look like a compound of algebra and geometry. There are a few splendid en- 
gravings that are quite intelligible to us, at least as specimens of the art, and 
which, for that reason, our eye reposes upon, as a green spot in the wilderness. 


InsTRUCTIONS TO YouNG MArksMEN, CONCERNING THE AMERICAN RIFLE: 
By John Ratclifle Chapman. Appleton & Co. 


Here again, we acknowledge ourselves as not even learners, where it would 
seem we ought to be teachers or at least judges. But the book is well printed, 
is written in a good style, is full of “rifle equipments,” “targets,” “ gun. 
powder,” and other offensive materials; and we should not wonder if some of 
the feathered and perhaps unfeathered tribes had occasion to rue the day when 
it was written. 
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A GOSSIPPING LETTER. 


Sprinc is here, according to the almanac; but how the almanac belies nature 
in these northern latitudes, Spring!—what a practical joke on the poets!— 
Where is her girdle of flowers, her breath of balm, her aviary, her sylvan mu- 
sic? You may see a hyacinth or a narcissus through a window-pane, a canary. 
bird whistling over a Franklin stove, and even venture out for half an hour at 
high noon without a dare-devil overcoat on your back. A bachelor robin made 
his appearance a few days ago: two days after a hermit of a blue-bird, looking 
**blue” enough, was seen to ‘hop the twig.” A curious insect crawled out of 
my wood closet this morning, rather hesitatingly, but yet as if he expected, 
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You know the old maxim; ‘‘one swallow does not make a spring.” How, 
then, can a robin, or a blue-bird, or a bug? ‘‘ Answer me that, Master Brook.” 
But do you hear that grave-yard cough?—that’s Spring. Do you “ hem” and 
hawk yourself, as if you meant to expectorate your stomach?—that’s Spring, 
Is your next-door neighbor down with a dysentery, or a nervous fever?—that’s 
Spring. Are you languid, vibrating between a shiver and a sweat, with an ap. 
petite at eleven o’clock and none at ali at dinner-time?—Believe me, my dear 
fellow, you are a victim of Spring. ‘‘ Etherial mildness, come!” and give some 
of the poets a look into your Pandora’s box cf *‘ colds, coughs, and coffins.” Ah! 
Spring is a nymph, you say. I wish she would make a shift, then, to cover her- 
self. Such a display of bare arms as I see through my window—looking at 
the trees—I never noticed at an evening party. 

Still, I like the northern Spring. The blood really rushes with a tingling glow 
through the vems, if it does carry humors with it. The muscles, if they soon 
grow weary, feel a nervous desire to move and act. The air is very pleasant, 
if you are well wrapped up. Besides, hyacinths are very agrecable plants, even 
inside of a window. Don’t you think so, Mary? Have you forgotten the day 
we put one out of the lattice, to allow it to feel the first touch of fresh air?— 
You were handsomer then, and not married. Do you remember the verses, 


too? 
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‘©?T was out the winnock sin’ yestreen, 

Aneath the sun sae bricht, 

And noo ilk leaf, sac ticl an’ green, 
Is dirlin wi’ delicht. 

A’ noiselessly afore the win’ 
Iis tiny leaflins move, 

Like modest joy that stirs within 
The virgin heart ’o luve.” 

But, Timotheus, you are not Mary; so, pardon me. Talking of flowers,— 
did it ever occur to you, that every one is a palace to smaller insects than we 
are? It is evanescent, I know; but is not the same true of 

“ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itsell?” 

Yes, the flower is the scene of the life and death of many created things Tho 
lily is their marble monument; the rose their seented boudoir. The pollen of 
the blossom is the down upon which they sleep; the dew-drop their mirror. 
They breathe its atmosphere of fragrance for their daily breath; they amuse 
themselves upon and under its endless variety of color. They feed upon the yel- 
low dust of its corolla; they drink honey from its inexhaustible nectaries : they 
climb its polished filaments as if they were the pillars of their temple, and hide 
in its delicate tubes. How we despise their ephemeral enjoyments!’ How then 
must our devotion to the pleasures of a transitory life (we, too, are creatures of a 
day) appear, to those who already live in eternity! 





I was amused by ’s thoughts on human inconsistency ; yet it is the most 
melancholy subject, almost or quite, in the world. Think of Solomon, the pro- 
mising young philosopher, praying for wisdom instead of riches and honor, show- 
ing a deep moral insight into all human concerns, building a temple of unequalled 
splendor to the God of his father ; then drenching himself in the lowest dissipa- 
tion, and wallowing with the robes of intellectual royalty still around him, 
in the sty of Epicureanism. Remember Sallust, discoursing morality by the 
page, yet hoarding money foreed by rapine and cruelty from those confided to 
his charge; and whipped by an outraged husband for an insult to his 
se; pped by : - See 
Sterne, weeping over a dead donkey, and then allowing his mother to starve in 
peace: Henry Eighth, the first ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” the first to kick his 
protegé out of doors because it withstood his adultery: Sydney Smith, drawing 
** . . * 5 4 5 
admiring crowds to hear him preach evangelical sermons, stolen bodily from 
Barrow. Voltaire says: ‘‘ Human nature is capable of every thing. Nero wept 
when he was obliged to sign a warrant for the arrest of a criminal, and—mur. 
dered his mother. It is just so with baboons. They are always leering and 
laughing, but choke their own cubs, Nothing is so gentle, so timid, as a grey- 
hound ; but she rends a hare in pieces, and dabbles ler long nose in his blood.” 
Take some less memorable examples. You have heard, perhaps, of the South. 
ern gentleman, who said that he should hate to live in New-England,— reli. 
gion is so devilish low there.” Ata certain indignation meeting of “ Dorr sym. 
pathizers” in Rhode Island, an orator, in the course of certain lugubrious com. 
plaints against the ‘‘ Algerines” of ‘‘ Law and Order,” exclaimed pathetically 
, 
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that ‘‘ Mr. Dorr was nut even allowed a Bib/e in his cell.” Some sentimental 
and piously-inclined member of his oratory uttered audibly the expression, that 
**it was too d——d bad.” 

In looking over your last volume, I noticed that you allude to the classical 
affinities of one of your contributors with a spice of fun. You think that he 
would prefer a visit to Baiw to a jaunt to Saratoga. Your friend is not peculiar 
in this. Who does not, at times, wish that he might have lived in the olden 
time? We cannot describe how delightful it would have been to have revelled 
in the bowers of Eden, with Eve, the first and lovliest of women, at our side: to 
have tended sheep on the green hill-sides of the land of Lot and Abraham: to 
have gazed on the majestic beauty of Pharaoh’s daughter, or to have witnessed 
the sweet life of sweet Ruth: to have visited the Shunamite widow, and heard 
trom her own lips concerning the good man, Elisha, who restored her child to 
life and to her arms: to have listened to the music of the fair improvisatrice, Mi. 
riam, or to have been stirred by the duett of Barak and Deborah to the martial 
accompaniment of the trumpet and tamborine. How sublime to have witnessed 
the destruction of Pharaoh’s host, or started back at the mysterious annihilation 
of the army of Sennacherib: to have walked among the gilded pillars of Solo. 
mon’s temple: to have been among Paul’s auditory at Mars’s Hill, or been amazed 
at his splendid eloquence before Agrippa: above all, to have stood among the 
‘lilies of the field,” and in sight of the “city set upon a hill,”’ while Christ was 
in godlike accents preaching on the Mount. The glory of such dreams is op- 
pressive to the fancy. Then think of hearing Homer chant his immortal rhap- 
sodies at the corners of the streets, Demosthenes shake with his voice of thunder 
the judges of Athens, Cicero charm people and senate with the sonorous flow 
of his eloquence: of listening to the table-talk of Catullus, and the brilliant con. 
versation of the well-informed Pliny: of observing the Corinthian Lais throw the 
spell of her beauty around philosophers, or of gazing with religious awe upon 
the devoted wile of Paetus, Then to imagine you, Mary, a Lady Rowena, 
whose stately loveliness should bring a thousand knights to your feet ; and me, a 
knight-errant, your knight-errant, with the strength and courage of an Ivanhoe, 
ready to do battle day and year in your service, or kiss with chivalrous courtesy 
your hand. Who would not love to have wandered in the groves of the Aca- 


demy , and heard the ‘ 


‘divine Plato” discourse his almost-Christian philosophy? 
Who would not yearn to have been a witness of the fearful battles of Thermo. 
pyle, Salamis, Issus, Marathon, wherein a handful of Greeks overthrew the 
tumultuous hosts of Persia? O, to have been at the levées of Augustus, and 
invited to meet Virgil, Maecenas, and Horace. O, to have rambled through the 
vales of Arcadia, or along the banks of the Meander: to have culled the roses 
of Pestum, or to have been lulled asleep by the murmurs of the bees of Hybla 
and Hymettus: to have lingered by the cascades of the Anio, or watched stately 
swans floating down the Caijster! These are but vagrant touches from a pano- 
rama of infinite variety ; isolated sketches from the picture which fills the world 
of the past ; fragments from an eternal circle of beauty. Who would not love 
to have lived in the Olden Time? 


























